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(H course its quick — 
its elect / 











Water comes to the boil so 
fast on a red-hot radiant 
plate that green vegetables 
can be cooked a few minutes 
before you serve them. The 
grill and the oven also reach 
full heat quickly — and an 
electric kettle boils the water 
for tea while you get the tea 
tray ready! An_ electric 
cooker is not only quick and 
clean — it’s 

wonderfully cheap to run ! 





Showing you over 

an electric cooker 
Warming the dishes. Plates and 
dishes are warmed in the spacious 
grill compartment ; there may be a 
warming drawer as well. 
Radiant plates get hot in seconds. 
Simmering control dials give a smooth 
variation of temperature from just 
warm to fast-boiling heat. 
The grill is very fast and very even 
— excellent for steak — or anything. 
The oven is totally enclosed; the 
heat inside is absolutely steady; the 
heat is clean. A joint in an electric 
oven hardly shrinks at all. Some 
models have automatic timers which 
switch the oven on and off while 
you’re out, so you have a perfectly- 
cooked meal waiting when you 
return. 


Ask to see the latest electric cookers at your 
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National Parks: Progress and Problems 


WE HAD the idea of devoting the 
greater part of an ordinary issue of 
Town AND CouNnTRY PLANNING to 
reports and articles on national parks 
and other reservations, thinking a 
summary of recent information and a 
selection of views in this field would 
be of interest to our readers generally 
and of value to many. Our requests for 
contributions have produced such a 
wealth of useful material that we have 
had to double our normal size. In 
the following pages will be found, 
besides authoritative statements by 
the national park authorities of this 
country on their present policies and 
problems, a number of studies of 
British scenery and national history— 
the constellation in which the nation- 
al parks are bright particular stars. 
Other articles discuss problems of 
administration and of the encourage- 
ment of proper use and avoidance of 
misuse of the parks. We are also 
favoured by well-informed corres- 
pondents with some interesting ac- 
counts of national parks or analogous 
reservations in a number of other 
countries. 

In editing this material we have 
been struck by two things. One is the 
powerful and widespread desire, in 
highly urbanized countries, for the 
preservation, or special care, of the 
remaining regions of relative wild- 
ness, natural beauty or grandeur, or 
solitude; always in order that there 
may be retained, for all future time, 
places of relief or retreat from the 
developed and sophisticated land- 
scapes of civilization. The other is 
the dilemma by which enthusiasts for 
access to such regions are confronted: 
that even those who want all persons 
capable of appreciating beautiful 
places to enjoy them are apprehen- 
sive that the natural character of the 


places may be despoiled by visiting 
swarms. In Great Britain this does not 
seem so remote a possibility as it 
probably seems, for instance, in the 
USA or Canada, where millions of 
visitors could be lost to sight in vast 
stretches of uncultivated mountain 
land. The degree of uneasiness on 
this point varies with the size of the 
reserves and their proximity to great 
clusters of urban population. Mr 
J. D. U. Ward expresses, with char- 
acteristic vigour, the doubts shared by 
other lovers of beautiful and lonely 
places: and Mr S. F. Jones, of the 
National Farmers’ Union, expresses 
the fears of many members of the 
farming community. 

There are no doubt some country 
lovers who would carry such doubts 
and fears to the length of opposition 
to the whole conception of national 
parks. But it is a pleasing fact that the 
national parks policy has received 
general support from country dwell- 
ers as well as townsfolk, and both 
groups seem to be in broad agree- 
ment as to what kinds of access and 
facilities will encourage appreciative 
people, while checking depreciative 
people. 

In Great Britain, as in other well- 
populated countries, there are no 
large stretches of wild land altogether 
free of cultivation. Our national parks 
all have large areas of land in use for 
agriculture, grazing, and forestry, 
and local populations whose liveli- 
hood depends on these industries. 
Some contain minerals that it is 
profitable to work, and that it is 
sometimes necessary to work in the 
national interest. These economic 
demands on the land tend in some 
cases to conflict with, in others to 
reinforce, the claims of amenity and 
recreational and holiday use. The 
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fact that the claims in the latter 
group are in a sense “national” and 
those in the former group local is of 
course at the root of the differences of 
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opinion as to the administration of 
the parks. The issues are com- 
petently discussed by representative 
writers in the following pages. 


Faint Heart and Fair City 


THERE IS not much news value in 
the ever-present and obvious. For lack 
of headline reminders dwellers in 
great cities fail to be acutely con- 
scious of their daily discomforts and 
deprivations—the time and earnings 
dissipated in journeys, the lost hori- 
zons, the open-air games they have 
never played, the overhanging of 
smoke and walls, the absence of in- 
terested neighbours. These things 
afflict millions, but they are less dis- 
cussed than the exploits of a handful 
of gangsters or the competition be- 
tween two take-over bidders for a 
company. The result is that on the 
rare occasions when the vastly im- 
portant question of the future de- 
velopment of a great city gets into the 
papers, those who write about it can 
fasten on one or two aspects and 
ignore the rest. 

Thus a writer can rage about the 
sufferings of doubled-up families, 
and demand more dwellings in a dis- 
trict in which dwellings are already 
doubled-up on top of each other. Or, 
like Mrs Ruth Glass in The Times 
recently, a writer can deplore the 
length of work-journeys and argue 
for more dwellings in London County 
than the number the LCC plan pro- 
vides for—although it is notorious 
that to get even that number in at 
housing densities deplorable socially 
and of doubtful acceptability, stan- 
dards of open space and school space 
had to be cut far below those adopted 
in any other place in England. Or, 
again, like others in The Times cor- 
respondence, a writer can propose to 
relieve London’s over-concentration 
of business and at the same time solve 


the problem of the cost of high build- 
ings, by combining on the same site 
business premises and dwellings. 

It is disappointing to see these fal- 
lacious expedients put forward again, 
in view of the exhaustive study that 
was given to all possibilities during 
the discussions on the great series of 
London plans, and the summary of 
the arguments in those plans. We 
confess a certain impatience at the 
prospect of having to go laboriously 
all through these discussions and 
arguments again. The policy of dis- 
persal, new towns, and town ex- 
pansion is once again under fire, 
simply because it is not being operated 
with sufficient logic and conviction. 
We have pointed out in these pages 
again and again, with illustrative 
figures, that the public cost of a more 
vigorous. dispersal policy—either 
through the building of additional 
new towns or through more generous 
grants under the Town Development 
Act—would be less than the cost of 
a housing and development policy 
maintaining the concentration of 
population and business within Lon- 
don. 

Mr Duncan Sandys and others 
have drawn attention repeatedly to 
the folly of adding to office accom- 
modation in London, where transport 
is overloaded and space for every city 
purpose scarce. At some point the 
expansion of business in a centre must 
stop. Itmust bemore economical, even 
if full site compensation is paid, to stop 
it before it reaches the point of utter 
strangulation, than to wait for the 
disaster. But the most that the plan- 
ning of office districts seems to be 
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doing so far is to prescribe a per- 
centage limit to the increase of floor- 
space permissible on a given site. 
Somehow or other we have to reduce 
the number of people employed in 
overcrowded centres. If we do not, 
then public money will have to be 
poured out in housing subsidies and 
upremunerative transport extensions 
- to enable owners of office sites to ex- 
ploit their sites profitably. Indeed if 
it had not been for differential hous- 
ing subsidies much of the central 
business expansion that has occurred 
might have been checked by the ordi- 
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nary operation of economic forces, 

The new towns and Town De- 
velopment Act schemes already start- 
ed have shown the practicability of 
dispersal and its essential economy 
and acceptability. Snags now appear 
mostly because the full logic of the 
policy has not been faced. We hope 
the Ministry, and the LCC and other 
greater London authorities, will not 
be deterred by faint-hearted observ- 
ers, but will press on actively with 
the great work of making London 
an efficient centre for work and a 
pleasant city to live in. 


Man and Nature 


**... The love of Nature’s works 

Is an ingredient in the compound, man, 

Infused at the creation of the kind. . . 

It is a flame that dies not even there 

Where nothing feeds it. Neither business, crowds, 
Nor habits of luxurious city life, 

Whatever else they smother of true worth 

In human bosoms, quench it or abate. 

The villas with which London stands begirt, 

Like a swarth Indian with his belt of beads, 

Prove it. A breath of unadulterate air, 

The glimpse of a green pasture, how they cheer 
The citizen, and brace his languid frame! 

Even in the stifling bosom of the town, 

A garden in which nothing thrives, has charms 
That soothe the rich possessor; much consoled 
That here and there some sprigs of mournful mint, 
Of nightshade or valerian, grace the well 

He cultivates. These serve him with a hint 

That Nature lives; that sight-refreshing green 

Is still the livery she delights to wear, 

Though sickly samples of the exuberant whole. 
What are the casements lined with creeping herbs, 
The prouder sashes fronted with a range 

Of orange, myrtle, or the fragrant weed 

The Frenchman’s darling ? Are they not all proofs 
That man immured in cities, still retains 

His inborn inextinguishable thirst 

Of rural scenes, compensating his loss 

By supplemental shifts, the best he may ? 


—WILLIAM Cowper (1731-1800): The Task 1V: The Winter Evening. 
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NATIONAL PARKS: 
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THE FIRST SIX YEARS 


An authoritative summary by the Chairman of the National Parks 


Commission of the considerable progress made under the National 


Parks Act, with some observations on the problems facing the 


parks administrations. 


Commission under the Act of 

1949 falls broadly into four 
parts. The first is the designation of 
national parks and areas of outstand- 
ing natural beauty in England and 
Wales; the second is the exercise of 
advisory and supervisory functions in 
respect of the administration of 
national parks by park planning 
authorities; the third is the submis- 
sion of reports making proposals for 
the establishment of long-distance 
routes; the fourth is the assertion of 
the claims of amenity in cases where, 
in the view of the Commission, pro- 
posals for development would do 
serious damage to scenic beauty, 
whether in national parks, in areas of 
outstanding natural beauty or in 
the countryside generally. 


Te WORK of the National Parks 


Ten Parks in Six Years 


So far, ten national parks have been 
designated, of which one (Brecon 
Beacons) still awaits confirmation by 
the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government. In considering which 
areas merit designation the Com- 
mission have taken into account the 
recommendations made in the Report 
of the National Parks Committee (the 
Hobhouse Report) of 1947. But in 
coming to their decisions as to 
designation the Commission have 
exercised their own judgment and 
have not been bound by the choice 
of parks made by the Hobhouse 


by LORD STRANG 


Committee nor by the boundaries 
they suggested. Nine of the ten parks 
so far designated were in fact among 
the twelve recommended by the 
Hobhouse Report. The tenth, the 
Northumberland National Park, 
which takes in part of the Roman 
Wall, comprises a much more ex- 
tensive area than that which the 
Hobhouse Committee had in mind 
for a Roman Wall Park. 

Ten parks in six years falls short of 
the estimate of twelve parks in three 
years made by the Hobhouse Com- 
mittee; but there has been no undue 
delay on the part of the Commission. 
The procedure of consultation with 
local authorities which must be ful- 
filled before designation can take 
place is comprehensive and time- 
consuming. If, after designation, 
there is objection from any local 
authority, and this has happened 
more often than not, a public inquiry 
must be held. This has inevitably 
lengthened the time between the 
Commission’s designation and the 
Minister’s decision as to confirmation. 


Areas of Outstanding Beauty 


The Commission have now turned 
to another of their duties under the 
Act and have drawn up a programme 
for the designation of areas of out- 
standing natural beauty. These are 
broadly comparable to the numerous 
“conservation areas” recommended 
by the Hobhouse Committee. Here 
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again, the procedure leading up to 
designation is comprehensive and, 
for the National Parks Commission, 
rather more so than in the case of 
national parks. ‘The Commission in- 
tend to work steadily through their 
programme and hope each year to 
add several of these areas to the list of 
those which will enjoy the special 
protection which it is the object of 
the Act to provide. The first two of 
these areas have been designated, but 
none has yet been confirmed by the 
Minister. 


Administration of National Parks 


The system of administration for 
national parks laid down in the Act 
differs substantially from that put 
forward in the Hobhouse Report. 
The Hobhouse Report would have 
attributed greater executive power in 
the matter of local action to a nomin- 
ated statutory body than in the event 
commended itself to the sentiment of 
Parliament two years later, when the 
National Parks Act of 1949 was 
passed. It would, for example, have 
confided the actual local administra- 
tion, both in planning and in positive 


Crown Copyright 
Tarn Hows Car Park in the Lake District. This has been constructed at a cost of £165 by the 
Lake District Board. 


action, to bodies on which the elected 
local representatives were to have 
been in balance with the nominated 
members, with an independent chair- 
man appointed by the National Parks 
Commission. If Parliament hesitated 
to accept these proposals, it is difficult 
in view of the relationship of national 
parks to existing planning administra- 
tion in the country as a whole and of 
the climate of public opinion in 
regard thereto, to be confident that 
their caution was ill-founded. How- 
ever that may be, the park planning 
authorities and the National Parks 
Commission have to carry out the 
provisions of the Act as they find 
them. No one would say that these 
provisions are perfect, or that they 
have been worked out perfectly in 
practice. But, questions of per- 
fectionist theory and doctrine apart, 
if the system provided by the Act can 
be regarded as an empiric and experi- 
mental solution for a new and com- 
plex problem in administration, it 
would be fair to suggest that it has 
survived with some credit the initial 
testing years in the life of national 
parks. 
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Local and National Interests 

It will take time to familiarize the 
minds of local authority repre- 
sentatives with the meaning, pur- 
pose, and value of national parks and 
to reconcile them to the additional 
work and expenditure which, whether 
situated in one county or in several, 
parks must needs lay upon the local 
authorities concerned. It will also 
take time for the elected and the 
nominated members of the park 
planning authorities to learn to work 
together as a team on problems in 
which their outlook may well tend 
to be divergent. But in both these 
respects, the experience of the past 
six years has been encouraging. 
Responsibility for the administration 
of parks is bringing pride in per- 
formance, and the mere fact of being 
thrown together for a specific duty is 
inducing the habit of co-operation. 

Constituted as they are, park 
planning authorities will tend from 
time to time to allow local con- 
siderations to take precedence over 
the wider general interest, which it is 
one of the objects of national parks to 
assert; but, more often than not, this 
is due, not to any failure on their part 
to recognize the wider view, but to 
the disagreeable fact that the more 
desirable course would sometimes 
mean inconvenience for local resi- 
dents, or would lay on individual 
developers heavier financial burdens 
involved in the higher standards 
governing planning consents, than it 
would seem fair to require them to 
assume. It is also felt, in many 
quarters, to be inequitable and con- 
trary to reason that so much of the 
cost of administering the parks, and 
of carrying out positive actions to 
achieve their objects, should fall upon 
local funds. It is in these financial 
aspects that the Act is most in need 
of immediate amendment. Until this 
fault is corrected the whole national 
park experiment, for this is what it is, 
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will not have the best chance to prove 
its value. 


The Five Long-distance Footpaths 


The commission have made five 
reports proposing the creation of 
long-distance routes. All have been 
approved by the Minister: the first, 
the Pennine Way, in 1951, the most 
recent, Offa’s Dyke, in 1955. Other 
routes have been planned and are at 
varying stages of progress towards the 
making of formal reports. Long- 
distance routes are continuous foot- 
paths or bridleways along which the 
public can make extensive journeys 
on foot or on horseback. The task of 
completing the new rights of way 
required to link up existing paths 
falls upon the local authorities. But 
this work, involving as it does pro- 
longed negotiations with the owners 
of land affected, has proved to be so 
involved and so laborious that none 
of the routes has yet been completed. 


Inevitable Conflicts of Interest 


As for the protection of the interests 
of what is called amenity, the record 
of the National Parks Commission 
can be read in their six annual reports 
to Parliament. I myself think that this 
record is a creditable one. The Com- 
mission have, since they were set up 
in December 1949, considered not far 
short of 4,000 proposals of one sort or 
another to change the use of land, 
including of course proposals by the 
area electricity boards to erect over- 
head supply lines. In examining these 
development proposals the Com- 
mission do not adopt a rigid or 
doctrinaire attitude. They take the 
view that each proposal should be 
considered as an individual problem 
and be studied on its own merits, The 
record of the Commission shows that 
in the vast majority of cases it has been 
possible for agreement to be reached 
with the would-be developer and, 
when appropriate, to have attached 
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to planning consents the requisite 
safeguarding conditions. There have, 
of course, been occasions when the 
Commission have felt it their duty to 
recommend to planning authorities, 
and in the final resort to Ministers, 
that a particular development pro- 
posal should not be sanctioned be- 
cause of its serious threat to the 
beauty of the landscape; and there 
’ have been occasions when, in spite of 
this advice, reasons have been found 
to allow the proposal to proceed. 

The melancholy fact is that there 
always have been, and there prob- 
ably always will be, what the public, 
or people in authority, will hold to be 
good and overriding reasons why the 
interests of amenity should give way 
before the needs of the State and the 
desires of the public. That is why our 
countryside has been and is being 
despoiled. The threat is advancing 
rather than receding. With the on- 
ward march of the new technology, 
and with increasing leisure and easier 
means of transport, the demands of 
government departments and statu- 
tory bodies and of the people at large 
will grow. Thus, sites in remote areas 
or on high ground are required for 
the testing of new weapons, for re- 
search stations, for nuclear energy 
projects, for radio and television, for 
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wireless communication, for air navi- 
gation and air defence. Some of 
these needs, it must be admitted, can- 
not be denied. They must, in the 
national interest, be proceeded with. 
When that is so, the Commission try 
to secure some mitigation of damage 
by skilful siting and screening. 

The Commission are trying, they 
think with some success, to make 
government departments and sta- 
tutory bodies at all levels, from 
Ministers and chairmen downwards, 
conscious of the claims of amenity asa 
factor, and an important factor (as 
the passage of the National Parks Act 
itself will bear witness), to be taken 
into account before they reach their 
decisions. But, in the last resort, it is 
upon the sentiment of the people at 
large that the future of national parks 
will depend. If the public conscience 
can be aroused as to the disfigure- 
ment which is still proceeding, the 
easier it will be to call a halt; for it is 
to the voice of public opinion that 
governments and local authorities 
tend to pay most heed. It is for this 
reason that, as they said in their 
Sixth Annual Report, the Commission 
regard their expanding activity in the 
field of information and _ publicity, 
modest as it may still be, as being of 
prime importance. 





The Variety of Nature 


“In Nature,’ he asserted, ‘I would never discover an ugly contour or one 
which was repeated twice. Never were two ivy leaves of the same green or the 
same shape. But in the City, on the contrary, each house is a servile copy of its 
neighbour; all faces repeat the same indifference or the same unrest: all ideas 
have the same value, are of the same stamp and the same shape—like books: 
and even those things that are the most personal and intimate, one’s illusions, 
are all identical; everyone shares the same illusions and breathes them, and 
they all fade into the same fog. Sameness! The horror of cities! 

“* ‘But take that big chestnut-tree. I’ve seen it, every morning for three weeks 
and every morning it seems a different tree! Shade, sun, wind, clouds, rain, 
incessantly give it a new and different expression which is always interesting. 
I could never get tired of its company.’ ”—Eca Dre Quetroz (1843-1900): 
The City and the Mountains (Translated by Roy Campbell). 
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THE MAKING OF THE LANDSCAPE 


This appreciation by a distinguished historian of the character- 


istics of Britain’s landscape brings out the fact that the national 


parks, themselves having great variety, are parts of a national scenic 


inheritance of a variety almost infinite. 


show a greater diversity of rock 

types, soils, and landscapes than 
Britain. It is sometimes said that the 
county of Somerset alone can show a 
greater variety of geology from west 
to east than the whole of Russia from 
north to south. Whether this is true or 
not, the fact that it can even be 
claimed is striking evidence for the 
complexity of the geological scene in 
Britain. ‘Britain is a world in itself.” 


Fe COUNTRIES in the world can 


by w. G. HOSKINS 
A railway journey of two or three 
hours across the grain of the country 
will reveal such a variety of scenery 
as to delight the intelligent traveller 
every few miles. To appreciate the 
full significance and beauty of these 
changes one ought to be a trained 
geologist, a physical geographer, a 
farmer, and—not least—an historian. 
Such an ideal combination would 
make, were it possible, the perfect 
country planner. 


Northumberland: the Roman Wall from Housesteads Crags. This area was designated as a 
national park in April 1956. 


Crown Coyyright 
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This is no place to attempt even a 
condensed description of the geo- 
logical structure of this country: such 
broad outlines are almost invariably 
boring. The interest of every subject 
lies in its details. Yet one or two wide 
generalizations are inescapable. Most 
people are vaguely familiar at least 
with the fundamental division of the 
geologist between the Old Rocks and 
the New Rocks, and with the fact that 
the frontier between the two is a 
wavering line running from the 
mouth of the Tees in Durham to the 
mouth of the Exe in Devon. 


The Fundamental Division 


This line also divides in the 
broadest possible way the pastoral 
west from the arable east, the wet up- 
lands from the comparatively dry 
lowlands. It also marks a funda- 
mental division for the prehistorian 
and the historian between the High- 
land Zone and the Lowland Zone. 
The Lowland Zone has seen wave 
after wave of invaders from the Con- 
tinent, culture upon culture has been 
superimposed upon it; and the 
Highland Zone has, by and large, 
repelled the invaders by its un- 
attractive climate, soils, and topo- 
graphy, and formed a refuge for 
those fleeing from the storms of war 
in the plains. The Lowland Zone is a 
region of nucleated villages ; the High- 
land Zone is one of hamlets and 
solitary farmsteads. One can stand at 
the meeting-place of these funda- 
mental zones at say Ludlow castle 
on the Welsh border, or at Exeter 
castle in the south-west, and looking 
west and east see the profound con- 
trast in the scenery, the types of farm- 
ing, and the forms of human settle- 
ment. 

Those who wish for a detailed 
survey of the geology and physical 
geography of England and Wales 
cannot do better than read Sir Arthur 
Trueman’s admirable Geology and 
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Scenery in England and Wales (Pelican 
edition, 1949) ; and ifat the same time 
they acquire the two sheets of the 
Geological Survey, published re- 
cently on the scale of ten miles to the 
inch, they will find themselves making 
pleasurable discoveries for years to 
come. But we have to remember also 
that though landscape-forms, farm- 
ing, and types of human settlement 
have all been profoundly influenced 
by rocks, soils, and water-supply, 
much is the work of Man working 
upon the available natural resources 
during the past 4,000 years (to go no 
farther back), modifying the natural 
landscape in important ways—pro- 
ducing landscapes, as in the Fens and 
the adjacent marshland, totally un- 
like those that nature would have 
produced unaided. 


A Variety of Local Worlds 


There are, moreover, pockets all 
over Britain, but above all perhaps in 
England, where local soils and local 
climates may be so different from the 
general environment of soil and 
climate as to produce almost a differ- 
ent world of plants and men and 
occupations. Geographers have be- 
gun to study these micro-climates and 
micro-habitats with very profitable 
and interesting results; and in the 
field of history the local historian is 
applying his microscope also to small 
areas and observing striking differ- 
ences within what appear at first 


sight to be uniform regions. England | 


is a country of surprises: surprises 
that arise largely from its physical 
complexity, its racial complexity, 
and its unbroken history. 

One wishes that the town and 
country planners, if one may speak as 
a layman not wishing to give offence, 
would begin to pay close attention to 
local differences. One might say in- 
deed that their failure to do so is 
rapidly turning England from a 
country of surprises into a country of 
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shocks. After the training in general 
principles should come an equally 
serious training in the great variety of 
local differences there are in Britain, 
and in the need to respect them and 
to conform to them because of their 
antiquity and permanence. No doubt 
this would be very exasperating to 
many planners—to have to undo or 
modify so many of the general 
principles so painfully learnt—but all 
good artists learn to do this, and the 
town and country planner should be 
an artist and not an engineer. 


Some Regional Characteristics 


England, then, is a country of local 
surprises. Nearly every one of the 
general rules formulated by the text- 
books is broken over and over again, 
though by and large a fundamental 





Crown Copyright 
The Brecon Beacons have been designated as a national park but await confirmation by the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government. 


pattern remains which even great 
wars cannot change. Let us take a few 
distinctive regions to illustrate this 
theme, beginning in the far west. All 
of Cornwall and most of Devon are 
composed of the Old Rocks. They lie 
in the Highland Zone: their land- 
scapes are dotted with little white 
hamlets and farmsteads (in Devon) or 
grey hamlets and farmsteads, as in 
Cornwall. They are green pastoral 
countrysides, mostly showing poorish 
soils. Yet even in Cornwall one finds 
districts of first-class land intensively 
cultivated (around Penzance and 
Hayle); and one finds considerable 
nucleated villages of the Anglo- 
Saxon type even on the poorer soils 
where in theory the Celtic hamlet 
and farmstead should have stood 
alone. Similarly in Devon: contrary 
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to popular belief Devon is not mainly 
a county of fat, smiling red lands and 
prosperous white cottages, but one of 
rather poor soils (some very poor 
indeed) and mostly ugly villages. Yet 
the “red lands”, where they occur, 
were the great prize of the Saxon 
Conquest in the seventh century, 
dotted with large Anglo-Saxon vil- 
lages to this day, and their farms still 
command the highest prices in the 
market. 


Cultivation of the Marshlands 


Eastwards lie the Somerset marsh- 
lands. They have a complex physical 
and human history which is only just 
beginning to be understood through 
the work of Dr Godwin at Cambridge 
on pollen-analysis. But even within 
historic times they are the creation of 
a thousand years of human effort, 
beginning with the drainage schemes 
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of the marshland abbeys (Glaston- 
bury, Athelney, and Muchelney) as 
far back as the tenth century, though 
the work was not completed until the 
early nineteenth century. That is an- 
other characteristic of England: it isa 
pretty safe generalization that every- 
thing is much older than we think. 
The drainage of the rich marsh- 
lands, with their great flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle, begins in late 
Roman times in some places (as in 
Romney Marsh), and a great deal 
more was done in late Saxon times (as 
in the marshland around the western 
and southern margins of the Wash). 
It is an almost ineradicable popular 
belief that the fens and marshes of 
eastern England were water-logged 
morasses until the time of Vermuyden 
and the other Dutch engineers of the 
seventeenth century. But one look 
at the constellation of magnificent 


East Harwood in the Exmoor National Park. 
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medieval churches in this part of 
England, perhaps the finest concen- 
tration of parish churches in Europe, 
should reveal something of the truth 
to us. This was one of the most 
densely peopled and prosperous re- 
gions in Britain even in the twelfth 
century. 


Secular Changes in Scenery 


Across central and southern Eng- 
land run the wide parallel belts of 
the oolitic limestone uplands, most 
characteristically seen in the Cots- 
wolds, and of the chalk uplands that 
form the downlands of several south- 
ern counties. These dry upland 
regions have seen two great trans- 
formations in their farming and 
hence in their scenery. There is no 
doubt that they were originally under 
the plough, as the extensive remains 
of ancient field-systems show. But 
towards the end of the fourth century 
great sheep-walks were deliberately 
created here. The arable villages 
were depopulated, and their fields 
turned to grass, and for the next 
fifteen hundred years the sheep on 
the downland were one of the most 
typical of all English scenes. Now— 
the second transformation—it is hard 
to find any sheep. On the Wiltshire 
Downs it is all Friesian cattle: the 
immemorial sheep have gone, to the 
great regret of those who cannot for- 
get W. H. Hudson’s masterpiece A 
Shepherd’s Life. 

In the clay vales that separate the 
limestone uplands from those of the 
chalk lay the classic home of the open- 
field arable farming from Saxon times 
down to the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries; but even here the 
transformation to large sheep and 
cattle pastures was going on steadily 
from the fifteenth century onwards. 
It is here that one finds the greatest 
concentration of “lost villages” of 
which we now know there are some 
fifteen hundred in all. And here, too, 
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there are localized districts with a 
quite distinct farming history, such as 
the Vale of Evesham which supported 
a dense agricultural population as far 
back as Romano-British times. These 
separate little regions exist all over 
Britain, the result of purely local 
peculiarities of climate, topography, 
and soils, and one can only refer the 
interested reader to the beautiful 
maps (on the scale of ten miles to the 
inch) showing land classification in 
Britain and types of farming. These 
maps are so richly coloured and 
decorative in their complexity that 
one may regret that they must be 
confined to the study or the planner’s 
office and cannot be hung in the 
drawing-room. 


National Parks in the Landscape 
Pattern 


It is in this ancient, long-settled, 
richly varied country, with its com- 
plicated geology, soil-types, topo- 
graphy, and human history, that the 
national parks have been created in 
recent years. They, too, are part of 
this ancient pattern. Though, by 
their nature, they contain large tracts 
of uninhabited uplands, and look 
austere and barren, they also contain 
large tracts of old-settled country 
where every acre has its own history 
could we but know it. Even the now- 
deserted uplands carried people and 
farms once. But only the detailed 
guides to these parks, when they 
come to be written, can bring out the 
highly individual histories of these 
distinctive landscapes. 
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THE NATIONAL PARKS AND ACCESS TO 
THE COUNTRYSIDE ACT 1949 


A brief account of some of the provisions of the Act. 


satisfied before an area can be 
; designated as a national park. 

The area must be extensive and of 
natural beauty. It must afford op- 
portunities for open-air recreation 
(other than organized games) by 
reason both of its character and its 
position in relation to centres of popu- 
lation. It must be especially desirable 
that an area should be designated in 
order to preserve and enhance its 
natural beauty and to promote its 
enjoyment by the public; this re- 
quirement suggests that, before de- 
signation, the National Parks Com- 
mission should consider how far these 
objects could be achieved in other 
ways. 

The primary responsibility for 
putting these objects into effect rests 
with the local planning authority. 
Where the park lies wholly within 
one county, the county council must 
appoint a special planning commit- 
tee or sub-committee for the park. If 
the park lies in more than one county, 
the Minister is to appoint a joint 
planning board unless there are 
special circumstances which make 
this unnecessary; in this case a joint 
advisory committee is set up, but 
actual administration remains with 
the separate county planning author- 
ities each acting through a special 
committee or sub-committee. If a 
joint board is set up, it becomes the 
local planning authority to the ex- 
clusion of the county authorities in 
the area. 


S eie CONDITIONS must be 


Development Control 


The legal basis of development 


by A. E. TELLING 
control in a national park is the same 
as elsewhere, that is, the planning 
authority use the powers conferred 
by Part III of the T & CP Act, and 
such regulations as the Control of 
Advertisements Regulations. The 
National Parks Act does not contain 
any special directions as to which 
planning authority should exercise 
these powers in a national park. Sec- 
tion 84 requires the authority in the 
exercise of its functions under the 
National Parks Act to have regard to 
the needs of agriculture and forestry; 
this would not seem to apply in 
terms to these functions under the 
T & CP Act although in practice 
they will no doubt have regard to 
these needs. 

The authority will naturally exer- 
cise a strict control over development, 
but it cannot act solely to preserve 
natural beauty or promote public 
enjoyment. The Act particularly 
directs planning authorities to have 
regard to the needs of agriculture and 
forestry, and to bear in mind the 
needs of those living in the park; as 
the Minister said in the debates on 
the Bill, a national park ‘“‘is to be a 
living community and the life of the 
area is to go on’’. 

Exceptionally, permission may be 
granted for development required in 
the national interest. A national park 
may, for instance, contain valuable 
mineral deposits. If such develop- 
ment would involve a substantial 
departure from the development 
plan, then (as elsewhere in the 
country) the planning authority can- 
not grant permission without first 
consulting the Minister. 
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Some useful, albeit non-statutory, 
guidance on the subject of mineral 
development in national parks was 
iven by the Minister in introducing 
the Bill. Mineral development which 
would be likely seriously to affect 
agriculture and amenities could only 
be permitted if ‘‘absolutely necessary 
in the public interest”; it must be 
clear beyond all doubt that there is no 
possible alternative supply. If such 
development were permitted, it would 
be subject to the condition that 
restoration took place at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 


Facilities for Public Enjoyment 


The local planning authorities 
responsible for park administration 
have a number of special powers en- 
abling them to improve amenities. 
The Act enables authorities to pro- 
vide accommodation, meals and re- 
freshments, camping sites, and park- 
ing grounds; and they may compul- 
sorily acquire land for these purposes. 
They may improve waterways and 
they may restrict traffic on roads. 
These powers are in addition to other 
powers conferred by the Act which 
apply to the country as a whole—e.g. 
the making of access agreements and 
the treatment of derelict land. 

The Act also provides for extended 
Government grants to encourage the 
local planning authority to use their 
powers to preserve and enhance the 
natural beauty of the park. 

There are many areas of out- 
standing natural beauty in England 
and Wales which are not suitable for 
designation as national parks. Such 
areas may be designated as “‘areas of 
outstanding natural beauty’. The 
planning administration of such areas 
will be in the hands of the county 
planning authority. The county coun- 
cil is not obliged to set up a special 
planning committee or sub-com- 
mittee. Nor is the Minister required 
to appoint a joint board or joint 
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advisory committee but he can do so 
if he thinks fit. As in the national 
parks, the planning authorities are 
required to have regard to the needs 
of agriculture and forestry, and in 
general the same strict control over 
development can be expected. They 
are entitled to the higher rates of 
grant, but they do not have the power 
to provide accommodation and other 
facilities. 

The T & CP Act provides that 
local planning authorities may define 
in their development plans the sites of 
nature reserves, but makes no pro- 
vision for their control and manage- 
ment. The National Parks Act reme- 
dies the deficiency. A nature reserve 
is defined as land managed for either 
of the following purposes: 

(a) for providing special oppor- 
tunity for study and research into 
flora and fauna and the physical 
conditions in which they live, and for 
the study of geological and physio- 
graphical features of special interest ; 
or (6) for preserving flora, fauna, or 
geological or physiographical fea- 
tures of special interest. 

The establishment of a nature 
reserve will normally be undertaken 
by the Nature Conservancy who may 
either enter into agreements with the 
owners and occupiers of the land 
concerned, or may compulsorily 
purchase land for the purpose. Local 
authorities may also establish and 
manage nature reserves. 


Long-distance Routes 


The provisions as to long-distance 
routes extend to the whole country. 
The National Parks Commission may 
submit proposals to the Minister for 
such routes for travelling by foot or 
on horseback. 

If the Minister approves the pro- 
posals, the responsibility for carrying 
them into effect rests mainly on the 
local planning authorities with finan- 
cial assistance from the Government. 
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SOME FACTS AND FIGURES 














Date of Area 
Name Confirmation of | _* Method of Administration 
Desienation | °° miles 
& 
PEAK DistRICT 17 Apr. 1951 542 Planning Board 
LAKE District g May 1951 866 Planning Board 
SNOWDONIA 30 Oct. 1951 837 Joint Advisory Committee 
DARTMOOR 30 Oct. 1951 365 Planning Committee 
PEMBROKESHIRE 
Coast 29 Feb. 1952 225 Planning Committee 
NortH York Moors | 28 Nov. 1952 553 Planning Committee 
YORKSHIRE DALES 12 Oct. 1954 680 Joint Advisory Committee 
(approx.)| (not functioning, as yet) 
EXMOOR 19 Oct. 1954 265 Joint Advisory Committee 
(not functioning, as yet) 
NORTHUMBERLAND 6 Apr. 1956 398 Planning Committee 
(approx.)| (not functioning, as yet) 
BRECON BEACONS 515 
Designated as a National Park on 
20 Sept. 1955, but designation 
order not yet confirmed by the 
Minister of Housing and Local 
Government. 











LONG-DISTANCE FOOTPATHS 





Name 


Date of Confirmation of 
Commission’s Report 


Length 





PENNINE Way 

CorNWALL Nortu Coast PATH 
CoRNWALL SoutH Coast PATH 
PEMBROKESHIRE COASTAL PATH 
Orra’s DYKE 





6 Jul. 1951 250 miles 

7 Apr. 1952 

8 Apr. 1954 133» 

3 Jul. 1953 150 5 
27 Oct. 1955 168 _,, 


| 

| 

a 

| 

| 135 9» 
| 

| 





AREAS OF OUTSTANDING NATURAL BEAUTY 








Method of Administration 





iis | Date of Area 
: | Designation | sq. miles 
GOWER | g May 1956 73 | 
pr mpeg | 
QUANTOCKS | g May 1956 38 
\(not confirmed) | 
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THREE PERSONAL VIEWS 


Three distinguished advocates of national parks favour us with 
brief expressions of their opinions on the present situation in park 


policy. 


Professor Sir Patrick Abercrombie: 

To the people who have given their 
attention to physical planning in its 
logical sequence of local, regional, 
and national scope, national parks 
have always seemed the most easily 
demonstratable of its widest applica- 
tion. Natural topography, as com- 
pared with human requirements for 
the distribution of population and in- 
dustry, is indisputable. The Lake 
District, the Peak, Snowdonia re- 
quire nodetailed analysis todetermine 
their position in the use of land: they 
form part, the climax, of the park 
system which at the other end is 
represented by the town square or the 
children’s playground. It has taken a 
long time for Parliament to recognize 
this, being shy of the implications of 
the term national planning (which 
should not be confused with a pre- 
cise national plan). The Addison 
Report (1931); the Scott Report on 
Land Utilization in Rural Areas 
(1942); the Dower Report (1945); 
and finally the Hobhouse Report 
(1947) were necessary to convince 
Parliament that a special Act (1949) 
was required. These various reports 
said more or less the same thing (John 
Dower’s in the most persuasive way, 
the Scott relating national parks to 
the preservation and planning of the 
countryside), so that at length an 
integrated picture has emerged of 
national parks proper, areas of out- 
standing natural beauty, National 
Trust properties, rights of access, 
footpaths, commons, nature con- 
servancy, and finally the green belts 
encircling and marching right up to 
the six great conurbations and in- 


dividual towns. This position has 
been arrived at in the usual piecemeal 
British way, green belts yesterday and 
commons by way of a Royal Com- 
mission tomorrow. Throughout all 
these various types of open country, 
considered as recreational, there runs 
the essential use of the land for agri- 
culture from the roughest hill grazing 
to the intensest market gardening. 

The Councils for the Preservation 
of Rural England and Wales have 
always maintained this dual thesis— 
that the value of open country 
to the nation is indivisible and its use 
for farming (including forestry) is 
essential. 

It was a wise addition to the powers 
for dealing with national parks 
proper, to include in the Act general 
access to the country and the preser- 
vation of “areas of outstanding 
natural beauty”; these powers have 
already been made use of by the 
National Parks Commission which is 
thus given a position of great in- 
fluence and power over the whole 
country; for the definition of out- 
standing natural beauty is capable of 
a very wide application. The Com- 
mission is in fact becoming the cus- 
todian of the existing amenities of the 
countryside and the promotion of the 
restoration and improvement of dere- 
lict land, acting through the local 
planning authorities. It is significant 
that the general secretary of the 
CPRE, Mr H. G. Griffin, has re- 
cently been made a National Parks 
Commissioner. 

It would indeed be disastrous if our 
country should develop into carefully 
catalogued preserved areas of wild 
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scenery, nature reserves, National 
Trust properties, and “‘beauty spots” 
with the intervening spaces given 
over to a subtopian litter through 
which the motorists might speed on 
trunk roads in blinkers. 


Lieut. Colonel Gerald Haythornthwaite : 

For the purposes of the National 
Parks Act six out of nine national 
parks are administrative cripples. 
Only the Peak District and Pembroke- 
shire seem to be correctly adminis- 
tered, although in the case of Pem- 
brokeshire there is no guarantee of 
continuity of this satisfactory state of 
affairs. At the time of writing the 
Northumberland Park authority has 
not been set up. 

It is one thing to put aside the Hob- 
house Committee’s recommendations 
that national parks should be ad- 
ministered nationally and to decide 
instead that local authorities should 
run them with the assistance of a 
minority of national nominees: but it 
is something very different for the 
Government to bow to separate local 
authorities in their refusal to co- 
operate in the proper administration 
of national parks. Yet this has hap- 
pened in the Lake District, Snow- 
donia, North York Moors, Dartmoor, 
and now, alas, in Exmoor and the 
Yorkshire Dales. 

However long-suffering the na- 
tional parks movement may be and 
however willing to indulge the 
Minister’s desire for experiment, it 
can hardly be blamed for wondering 
if it is not a deliberate policy of the 
Government to hobble the National 
Parks Act. If, as has been said, the 
Minister is waiting to be convinced 
that the crippled administrations are 
not capable of discharging their 
duties under the National Parks Act, 
and it is really thought necessary to 
wait for proof in a convincing parade 
of overhead telephone wires, tele- 
vision masts, ill-sited schools, etc., 
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then surely this is empiricism gone 
mad, the kind of “‘let’s jump over the 
cliff and see if we break our necks” 
experiment. 

A great deal is being asked of the 
forbearance of the nominated mem- 
bers who have the aims of the national 
parks movement at heart and who 
have borne the brunt of the battle on 
local committees for four or five years. 
This may have to be, but the Minister 
would do well to be clear in his mind 
how much he is asking of them. 

The disjointed administration of 
the Yorkshire Dales is an experiment 
for three years. In that time it has 
been suggested that the national park 
movement has the opportunity of 
persuading the Minister that a joint 
board would be a better instrument. 
As the Peak Park Board is the only 
joint board capable of functioning as 
such, it is in effect saying that it lies 
with the Peak Park Board to demon- 
strate by their own achievements the 
greater efficiency of joint boards 
generally. The trouble is that in spite 
of the experience of five years of ex- 
cellent work by this joint board and 
the unequivocal commendation of it 
by its own chairman, who formerly 
opposed its formation as strongly as 
any other member ofa local authority, 
the Minister seems to remain unim- 
pressed. In three years’ time there 
will be a general election and the 
present Minister may be superseded 
by another and so uncertainty crowns 
uncertainty; and, even if in the Peak 
Park every success attends the work of 
the joint board there is a bleakness 
about the prospect of its influencing 
any change in the equipment of the 
other national parks. But to avoid 
misunderstanding, may I say that I 
firmly believe that the Peak Park 
Planning Board, of which I have the 
honour to be a member, intend to 
make the most of their powers and to 
fulfil their purpose under the Act, 
whatever may happen elsewhere. 
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Mr Clough Williams-Ellis : 

As an old national parks cam- 
paigner, let me first confess the sort of 
stuff I was forever writing and spout- 
ing in what might be called my 
“Middle N.P. Period’’—lifted from 
my Britain and the Beast of 1937. 

“It is the physical and spiritual 
need (still largely unconscious and 
unrealized) of our herded millions, 
.divorced from the land yet lacking all 
the urbanity of a full and civilized 
city life, that justifies the demand for 
national parks, for only public en- 
joyment can justify great efforts for 
the preservation of beauty-—whether 
the thing in question be a master- 
piece by man or God. The best things 
that are still left to us must now 
clearly be guarded, not from the 
people but for them, else democracy 
is a farce and education and added 
leisure a heartless mockery. We are 
all now apprehensively aware that a 
mere handful of active speculators of 
only average barbarity can quite 
easily and irreparably destroy the 
virginity of a whole territory in no 
more than a year or two with their 
paltry impertinences, so that even 
outlandish but lovely places that we 
had believed everlastingly impreg- 
nable are vulgarized almost over- 
night, their magic driven clean away 
for generations to come, perhaps for 
ever. 

“Yet some of us still have an 
obstinate faith in the ultimate return 
of civic sanity, a general normal 
healthy sensibility to natural beauty 
without our present unhappy itch to 
maul, exploit, and mishandle it. We 
want impregnable strongholds of 
natural beauty utterly free from any 
possible act or threat of sacrilegious 
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barbarity for ever—oases of loveli- 
ness from which, one day, we may 
sally forth and reconquer the sur- 
rounding wilderness. ‘That is our case 
for national parks.” 

Well, that was when I had recently 
hopefully given a few hundred acres 
of Snowdonia to the National Trust 
with the stated idea that they might 
form the nucleus of a widespread 
national park, and long before any 
Town and Country Planning Act had 
given us even theoretical or partial 
protection from outrage. 

The Hobhouse Committee on which 
I served, following John Dower’s pilot 
report, elaborated a scheme that still 
seems to me to have given broadly the 
right and realistic answers to the 
questions set or implied. 

Now, we have a variety of national 
parks in being, none of them, for cer- 
tain well-known reasons, apt, as such, 
to stir the blood or lift up the heart of 
anyone—as they should do and could. 

Will they—ever? Not until the 
word ‘national’? is given honest 
reality, not until money is found to do 
such things as must be done if the 
charge of false pretences is to be 
avoided. 

In that same Britain and the Beast 
Sir George Stapledon suggested 
£1,000,000 a year as a reasonable 
expenditure on the national parks he 
envisaged, and Lord Keynes com- 
mented (generally) “‘I affirm that 
there can be no ‘financial’ obstacle to 
such achievements.” 

Which is why, as you have asked 
my opinion of the present national 
parks situation, I am, though grateful 
for something rather than nothing 
at all, inclined to give it a B-minus. 

Two cheers for the parks! 


Divine Intervention 


“I sometimes think the Lord is against planning. When e’er I plan over- 
much, He is sure to send and mar all my plans.” 
—Alice in Mary Barton, by Mrs GASKELL. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF NATIONAL PARKS 


A well-known county planning officer argues that uniformity of 


administrative systems is not essential, but more national encourage- 


ment is needed for the preservation of pleasant natural surroundings. 


ing Act, 1947, which gives the 

legal power to all planning 
authorities, whether they administer 
national parks or not, to carry on the 
local government service of planning, 
made provision for the setting up of 
joint planning boards for special 
purposes. In normal circumstances 
the local planning authority is either 
a county council or a county borough 
council, and the pattern of planning 
administration does not conflict with 
the general pattern of other local 
government services. Provision is 
made within the areas of adminis- 
trative counties for delegation in 
varying degrees to borough and 
district councils which themselves 
carry on such important functions as 
housing and public. health. In other 
words it is possible to create a machine 
for planning which can be properly 
geared to tackle the varying prob- 
lems which arise throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

The National Parks and Access to 
the Countryside Act, 1949, came on 
the scene just over a year after the 
other Act had been passed and the 
local planning authorities were 
struggling to adjust themselves to the 
new machinery for planning set up in 
July 1948. Whereas the first Act was 
concerned with land-use planning as 
a whole the second Act, apart from 
thespecial aspects of access and nature 
conservancy, confines itself to the 
preservation and enhancement of 
natural beauty and the provision, 
where necessary, of facilities for its 
enjoyment by the public at large. 


Ti Town and Country Plan- 


by GEOFFREY CLARK 


It is obvious that areas of special 
natural beauty, suitable for designa- 
tion as national parks, will not tidily 
confine themselves within the ad- 
ministrative areas of existing local 
planning authorities, and so the 
major emphasis was given to the 
setting up of joint planning boards 
through the provisions included in 
the 1947 Act. Such joint boards would 
themselves become the planning 
authority for their respective areas. 
Common sense, a solid virtue, pro- 
vided that representatives of local 
authority administration should 
make up the majority of these joint 
planning boards leaving a propor- 
tion of at least one-third of the per- 
sonnel to be nominated by the 
Minister after consultation with the 
National Parks Commission. 

In those cases, on the other hand, 
where the area of a park lies wholly 
within the administrative area of one 
local planning authority, that au- 
thority, usually a county council, 
must set up either a special com- 
mittee or a sub-committee of the 
existing planning committee, and its 
membership must be constituted in 
the same proportion of local and 
national representatives. In short, 
where a park lies within one county, 
it has a special county committee 
responsible as other county commit- 
tees to the county council; and where 
it is complex and lies within the 
boundaries of two or more counties 
with possibly a portion of the ad- 
ministrative area ofa county borough 
the Act emphatically says there 
should be a joint planning board. 
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Clapper Bridge in the Dartmoor National Park. 


Conflicting Views on Administration 

If we could stop here much argu- 
ment might have been saved. The 
Act, however, does not stop here, but 
permits the Minister after consulta- 
tion with the National Parks Com- 
mission, in cases where special cir- 
cumstances make it expedient—both 
blessed and cursed word—to waive 
the provision setting up the joint 
planning board and in its place sub- 
stitute special committees for each 
local planning authority area and a 
joint advisory committee to co- 
ordinate the whole. 

This particular aspect is taken up 
by the very distinguished signatories 
of a letter to The Times of 25 April 
1956. They point out that in neither 
of the last two parks to be designated 
—the Yorkshire Dales and Exmoor— 
has the Minister set up a joint 


planning board; in the case of the 
Dales he has postponed the setting up 
of a board for three years on the 
grounds that the extra expense to 
local funds at this particular time 
would be inexpedient, and in the case 
of Exmoor because the county coun- 
cils of Devon and Somerset have 
proved their capability of protecting 
their respective areas—little threat- 
ened by development of any kind 
detrimental to the sparsely populated 
moor. In the Peak District alone, 
they say, the first park to be estab- 
lished, has a proper organization 
been set up with its own planning 
staff. They then argue that all other 
parks are national parks in name only 
and the “national” ideal for their 
administration is submerged. Lord 
Winster in his letter of 1 May puts 
this point of view even more forcibly. 
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Is it a fact, then, that the National 
Parks Act is being disarmed ? 

The Act itselflays down that where 
the area of a park is within the 
boundaries of one local planning 


authority a special committee only of 


that authority is needed. Therefore 
the Act is not frustrated in these 
simpler cases. 

But what of the more complicated 
areas which overspill from county to 
county ? 


Uniformity Not Essential 


I would suggest that the proviso 
complained of merely recognizes that 
there can be no uniformity of the 
problem or threat, park area by park 
area, any more than there is county 
by county. England and Wales are 
countries in which the pattern of de- 
velopment and the pressure of popu- 
lation vary from east to west and from 
north to south. The Peak District, the 
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Lake District, and Snowdonia lie 
within easy reach of immense popula- 
tions and have been playgrounds for 
many decades. The North Riding 
and Pembrokeshire, each within one 
county, are the same. Dartmoor and 
Exmoor lie far from industrial areas 
and the problems within them are 
rather the protection of landscape 
than the provision of facilities for 
enjoyment. The Yorkshire Dales and 
the Northumberland Park are much 
the same in that their uplands appeal 
to the lonely walker rather than to the 
gregarious holiday maker. 
Heterogeneity of problem exists 
and therefore uniformity of ad- 
ministrative type is not logically 
essential and the Act’s intention can- 
not be frustrated when it provided for 
considered variations. What is really 
frustrated is the purist’s desire for 
dictatorial rule within designated 
areas. Professor Harvey, one of the 


Borrowdale, Cumberland, from Brund Fell. 


Leonard and Marjorie Gayton 
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Minister’s nominees, wrote to The 
Times on 4 May and in the course of 
an interesting letter used these words: 

““We, and I include myself, are all 
too prone to assume that this or that is 
the national interest when what we 
mean is that we consider that it ought 
to be so, forgetting that the national 
interest is compounded from the 
interests of all the members of the 
’ British community. A not incon- 
siderable section of that community 
resides in our national parks, and it 
follows therefore that national ad- 
ministration of these parks must be 
infiuenced by local opinion.” 

And he begins his letter with these 
wise words: “Having served some 
years as one of the Minister’s nomin- 
ees on a national park committee, I 
am coming to the view that the real 
weakness of administration lies less 
in the retention of control by county 
authorities, whether singly or in a 
joint planning committee, than in 
the absence of positive planning con- 
trol.”” For committee he must have 
meant to say board. Let us say at once 
that positive planning control can be 
exercised through the provisions of 
the 1947 and 1949 Acts provided the 
committee, whatever its constitution, 
is enthusiastic and means to do its 
job, and provided the expense en- 
tailed by positive action is taken from 
the local on to the national purse. 

In a world such as ours where rates 
are high and there is a big demand for 
such essentials as schools and road 
improvements to say nothing of 
proper road maintenance, the prac- 
tical English and no doubt Welsh 
minds do not put expenditure for the 
enhancement of beauty in a high 
priority. Nor indeed does the nation 
itself, or it would not tolerate the 
general degradation of the country- 
side as publicized by the Architectur- 
al Press in Outrage or by Sir Hugh 
Casson on the BBC Home Service. 
Such being the case, the only hope 
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for less ugliness and more beauty lies 
in a determined lead from the 
Ministry, emphasizing to the nation 
at large that the amenity side of 
planning has at least as much im- 
portance for the good of the people as, 
for example, nuclear power stations, 

When wealthy landowners were 
able to plan their own environment 
they set the greatest store on the 
beauty of their parklands and the 
houses in which they brought up their 
successors. Surely the Welfare State, 
which is attempting for the whole 
nation precisely the same thing, must 
give beauty the same priority. The 
designation of national parks and 
areas of outstanding natural beauty 
is the first serious step taken by 
Parliament to do this in specially 
selected areas. Let Parliament allo- 
cate to these areas, whatever the com- 
position of their boards or committees, 
annual sums from the Land Fund— 
the interest on this alone would 
suffice—in order that they may take 
positive action within their areas to 
enhance the natural beauty and in 
addition prevent any further spolia- 
tion of the scene by such short-term 
economics as overhead lines, utility 
road fences, or ill-arranged sewage 
disposal works, to mention only a few 
of the essential services so necessary 
to modern life and so hard to merge 
with the flowing lines of nature. 

Successful efforts have been made 
in different parts of the country to 
enhance beauty and prevent ugliness 
and always by the personal effort of 
some gifted and painstaking in- 
dividual. Let there be national en- 
couragement for such efforts and let 
their number be multiplied until the 
nation as a whole is brought to 
realize that it cannot live by export 
alone, but needs in addition the 
pleasantness or grandeur of its every- 
day surroundings whether sophisti- 
cated or wild to keep it sane, healthy, 
and mentally at rest. 
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WILD LIFE IN THE NATIONAL PARKS 


A well-known naturalist here gives a brief indication of the 
interesting variety of animal and plant life in Britain’s national 


parks and nature reserves. 


UR NATIONAL PARKS cannot 
O boast such spectacular wild 

life as some overseas ones. 
We have no lions or giraffes or herds 
of zebra to be watched from the 
safety of a car or aircraft, nor have we 
even bears such as are to be seen in 
the Rockies and the Italian national 
park of the Abruzzi. The wild-life 
attractions of the national parks of 
England and Wales, and of the larger 
nature reserves in Scotland, are of 
an altogether quieter order, though 
none the less worth seeing. 

Our national parks are in fact so 
much a part of the ordinary British 
countryside that it is hard to write 
especially of their wild life without 
giving an epitome of the natural 
history of the British Isles. For the 
parks have been carefully chosen to 
preserve an adequate selection of the 
natural habitats of these islands. 
Thus mountain habitats and the 
relics of ancient natural pinewoods 
can be found in the large Scottish 
reserves of Beinn Eighe and the 
Cairngorms; mountain and northern 
moorland habitats in the Lake 
District and the Peak ; southern moor- 
land in Exmoor and Dartmoor; sea- 
cliffs and other maritime habitats in 
the Pembrokeshire coast and the 
North York Moors; and the ordinary 
woods and farmland of agricultural 
Britain scattered in and around all the 
parks. For the more specialized 
habitats, beloved of naturalists for 
their rare species and disappearing 
plant communities, we often have to 
look to the national nature reserves, 
with their fens and bogs, sand dunes 


by R. S. R. FITTER 


and shingle banks, ashwoods and 
beechwoods. 


Wealth of Mammalian Species 
Nevertheless there are many good 

things to be found in the national 

parks themselves. Ten years ago, I 
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Eric Hosking, FRPS 

Buzzard and young. The larger birds of 

prey are now protected by the new Protection 
of Birds Act. 


was in Switzerland as a member of a 
delegation from the Hobhouse and 
Huxley committees that fathered our 
present system of national parks and 
nature reserves. John Berry was a 
member of the same delegation, and 
I remember his saying, as we queued 
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Eric Hosking, FRPS 


A pine marten in the Lake District. 


up for a peep through a telescope at a 
distant party of red deer on the 
Engadine skyline, that Scotland could 
do much better than this, and show 
visitors many more deer at a much 
closer range. Now, as Scottish Direc- 
tor of the Nature Conservancy, he has 
a chance to show what Scotland can 
do. Red deer are not the least of the 
attractions of the two large Highland 
nature reserves, and should St An- 
drew’s House ever be dynamited into 
giving Scotland national parks as 
well as nature reserves Scotland could 
offer tourists a show of red deer that 
no other country in Europe could 
equal. 

There are many other mammals 
worth seeing in our parks and re- 
serves: wild cats in the two Highland 
reserves ; roe deer in the Cairngorms, 
where I have seen them myself; pine 
martens still in remote parts of the 
Lake District; polecats in the Brecon 


Beacons; and grey Atlantic seals 
along the Pembrokeshire seaboard. 
Grey seals can also be seen from many 
parts of the Cornish coastal path, for 
instance at the Lizard where I saw 
one a year or two back. 


Birds in National Parks 


However, now that the rabbit has 
gone, mammals are always rather 
thin on the ground in the British 
countryside, and the main attraction 
for the average country-goer is 
bound to be the birds, which are both 
more conspicuous and more numer- 
ous. Here again our national parks 
system serves us well, though once 
more one can only lament the 
obstinate inactivity of the Scottish 
Office which has deprived Scotland 
of national parks that could boast 
more golden eagles than anywhere 
else in Europe. The larger birds of 
prey, which have been so stupidly 
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persecuted everywhere, and are now 
fortunately well guarded by the new 
Protection of Birds Act, are conspicu- 
ous ornaments of most of the western 
and northern parks. Half a dozen 
buzzards in the air together is almost 
a commonplace sight in parts of 
Dartmoor and Exmoor, and there is 
now a chance that both buzzard and 
raven will increase again in the Lake 
District, where in the past they have 
been so sadly persecuted by klepto- 
maniac egg-collectors. In the Pem- 
brokeshire Coast Park, too, you can 
sometimes see the rare Montagu’s 
harrier, the most graceful of our 
birds of prey. 

With so many thousands of acres of 
moorland in the national parks the 
moorland birds are especially well 
represented, the curlew with its wild 
cry, the ring ouzel with its handsome 
white gorget, the golden plover, the 
dunlin, and many others. So are the 
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sea-birds, especially of course in the 
Pembrokeshire Coast Park. This is 
one of the richest areas in the British 
Isles for sea-birds and was the place 
chosen to take the delegates to the 
International Ornithological Con- 
gress when it met at Oxford in 1934. 
The Manx shearwaters on the islands 
of Skokholm and Skomer are among 
the special attractions, and so are the 
gannets on Grassholm, remotest of 
the Pembrokeshire islands. Stormy 
petrels, guillemots, razorbills, and 
kittiwakes are among the other sea- 
birds that breed in thousands on the 
coast and islands of Pembrokeshire. 


Wild Life in the Nature Reserves 


Few of the national nature reserves 
have been set up especially for their 
mammals and birds, though there are 
fine colonies of terns at Tentsmuir in 
Fife and Scolt Head in Norfolk, and 
the famous colony of avocets at 


Razorbills on the Pembrokeshire Coast. 





Eric Hosking, FRPS 
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Eric Hosking, FRPS 
The ring ousel is a moorland bird. 


Havergate Island in Suffolk is a part 
of the Orfordness Reserve. On the 
mudflats of another reserve, Bridg- 
water Bay in Somerset, is the only 
gathering-ground for moulting shel- 
duck in the British Isles, nearly all 
our other shelduck flying off to spend 
the dangerous season of moult on 
the vast sand flats in the Heligoland 
Bight. 

Most of them, however, have been 
created to preserve interesting and 
decreasing types of vegetation, such 
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as the breckland heaths of East 
Anglia (Cavenham Heath), fens 
(Holme and Woodwalton Fens), un- 
disturbed chalk grassland (Old Win- 
chester Hill), extensive shingle banks 
(Orfordness), and yew woods (King- 
ley Vale). The fine old yew wood at 
Kingley Vale was once described by 
a distinguished Continental botanist 
to the late Sir Arthur Tansley as “‘the 
finest yew wood in Europe’’. Many 
other special types of woodland, often 
with very interesting insect faunae, 
such as Blean Woods with its oak- 
hornbeam woodlands and the rare 
heath fritillary butterfly, are on the 
list of national nature reserves, which 
increases every year. 

One of the star reserves is Wood- 
walton Fen in Huntingdonshire, 
long managed by the Society for the 
Promotion of Nature Reserves, where 
the large copper butterfly, extinct in 
England since about 1848, was suc- 
cessfully reintroduced in 1927. Here 
also are two very rare violets, the fen 
violet (Viola stagnina), the fenland 
form of the ordinary dog violet 
(V. canina montana), and fen woodrush 
(Luzula pallescens), which is now found 
as a native plant only in Huntingdon- 
shire. One of the attractive features 
of the Orfordness reserve is the sea 
pea (Lathyrus maritimus) growing on 
the shingle. The seeds of this plant 
are said to have once saved the citi- 
zens of Orford from famine. 


The Needs of Man 


“We have to ask ourselves more questions about what recreation is. Is it 
only the well planned parks and recreation centres ? Or does man need more 
room, more wildness, more freedom? Do children need wild open space in 
which to run, play, and imagine? Does the adult need wild areas in which to 
commune with nature, search after the birds, the flowers, and the trees ? Does 
he need, too, the mountain tops and the wilderness areas to help express 
himself? I think yes.”—Dr Leonarp J. Dun: Planning 1955 (American 


Society of Planning Officials). 
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LONG-DISTANCE FOOTPATHS 


A Member of Parliament who 1s himself an enthusiastic walker 


describes the progress made to date in the provision of long-distance 


footpaths under the National Parks Act. 


LAUSE 51 of the National Parks 
% Act 1949 commences: 
“Where it appears to the Com- 
mision, as respects any part of Eng- 
land or Wales, that the public should 
be enabled to make extensive jour- 
neys on foot or on horseback along a 
particular route, being a route which 
for the whole or the greater part of its 
length does not pass along roads 
mainly used by vehicles, the Com- 
mission may prepare and submit to 
the Minister a report. . .” 
Not very thrilling words perhaps, 


by ARTHUR BLENKINSOP 


but when did an Act of Parliament 
set out to capture the imagination ? 
For many of us there was a sense of 
achievement nevertheless in getting 
our long-distance paths included in 
the National Parks Act. It was Tom 
Stephenson and his brother cam- 
paigners for the Pennine Way who 
made me first think of the joys of 
following old and half-forgotten tracks 
up the middle of England. As a boy 
most of my walking had been in the 
country north of the Pennines reach- 
ing across the Roman Wall ridges and 


One of the many small beaches on the route of the Cornish Coast Path. 


Crown Copyright 
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the wild moorland to the Cheviot 
Hills and the Border, and I was 
delighted to find the sponsors of the 
Pennine Way taking some walkers’ 
licence and including this fine coun- 
try in the northern extension of their 
route. Later I came to know the 
Pennines, and all the excitement 
of this untamed hill country from 
which so much of our life in England 
. seems to have stemmed. There’s the 
limestone fault country with its caves 
full of evidence of very early settle- 
ments, links with Scandinavia in 
many of the names of farm and hill, 
routes of abbot and monk from abbey 
to prosperous farmlands, memories 
of common lands and old enclosures 
in fields and high stone walls; above 
all the joy of walking for days high 
up with changing but magnificent 
far views. 

Yes, it was the Pennine Way that I 
always thought of when we discussed 
long-distance routes. But of course 
there were many others, both inland 
and along the coast—all had their 
own enthusiasts. Offa’s Dyke has 
been lovingly described in a recent 
series of articles in the News Chronicle. 
It follows pretty closely the line of the 
Welsh border from Flint in the north 
to Chepstow in the south with mag- 
nificent hill and ridge walking in 
relatively little-known country. Then 
there is the proposed route along the 
ancient Berkshire-Wiltshire Ridge- 
way including Avebury—probably 
four thousand years ago a great centre 
for religious pilgrimage. Not only 
great walking, but great excitement 
for the amateur archeologist along 
this route, which it is suggested should 
extend to the Chilterns to the east 
and down to the Devon coast to the 
west. 


Further Routes Proposed 

There are several suggestions, too, 
for l:nking routes along the South 
Downs and along the Pilgrims’ Way 
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to Canterbury. From the Snowdonia 
National Park comes the proposal for 
the Saints’ Way that would follow 
part of the old Welsh Highland Light 
Railway and extend south to St 
David’s in Pembroke. The coastal 
paths may not have quite the same 
link with history, yet access to the 
coastline and the right to walk along 
it should be unchallenged. But it 
isn’t! The main project in coastal 
paths is for the development of a 
south-west peninsula route that would 
eventually run from Minehead in 
north Somerset right round to Stud- 
land in south Dorset—the north and 
south Cornwall coastal sections are 
naturally being given priority. The 
Pembroke coastal path, which lies 
within the Pembroke National Park 
and includes some of the finest cliff 
scenery in Britain, is nearing com- 
pletion. Pressure is also coming from 
the north for a coastal path from 
Flamborough Head north to Loftus, 
then running inland to take in the 
crest of the Cleveland Hills. 


Progress is Too Slow 


These are all long routes for many 
days’ strenuous walking. They all 
keep well away from metalled roads 
and give a healthy contact with 
the earth and air and sky that no 
motor contraption can ever give. 
They are at once the most imagina- 
tive and yet most simple provisions of 
the National Parks Act. Yet progress 
in establishing the rights of way has 
been painfully slow. According to the 
Act the National Parks Commission is 
required to have full consultation 
with all the local authorities con- 
cerned—and there are plenty!— 
before presenting a report to the 
Minister of Housing and _ Local 
Government giving the route in de- 
tail, the capital and maintenance 
costs, and the need for additional 
accommodation for refreshment and 
lodging. The Minister may then 
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Route Length Minister’ s Rights of 
Approval Way Still 
Needed 
Pennine Way 250 miles July 1951 17} miles 
Pembroke Coast a July 1953 i) aa 
North Cornwall Coast 135 April 1952 33t 55 
South Cornwall Coast i aa April 1954 37t 55 
Offa’s Dyke 1S October 1955 a 





approve with any modifications he 
cares to propose. The Commission 
have acted promptly enough, but the 
Minister has often delayed his ap- 
proval for a year or more. The main 
delay however has been in establish- 
ing the actual rights of way even after 
the Minister’s general approval has 
been given. The position today is 
shown above. 

“We regret,” say the Commission 
in their last report, “that once again 
we must express our disappointment 
at the slow rate of progress.”” And no 
wonder they felt disappointment! 
Five years after the Minister gave his 
approval to the first of these routes 
not one is completely open to 
walkers. Of course, many of them are 
being walked, with or without detours 
to avoid contested areas. Indeed the 
Holiday Fellowship and other organi- 
zations are now leading parties up the 
Pennine Way, but we are still denied 
the right to declare the route open. 


Experience of the Pennine Way 


Why is it taking so long to get such 
rights of way as are needed? Let’s 
take the Pennine Way as an example. 
At first there were objections from 
local people, and even from veteran 
ramblers who complained that the 
first section of the route over Kinder 
Scout from Edale was too dangerous 
in bad weather. Admittedly there is 
some heavy going over and through 
the deep “groughs” or clefts in the 
soggy peat on the top, but Hugh 
Dalton and several others have 
walked over it without finding any 
bones of lost ramblers. Of course 
there are dangers for foolish people 


walking anywhere on our wilder 
stretches of moorland and hill. It 
took a full public inquiry and long 
delay before the compromise was 
reached of having a second alterna- 
tive route following a clearer track 
skirting the rim of the Kinder plateau. 

There has also been an argument 
about the actual starting point of the 
route in Edale. Two suggestions were 
rejected by the owner of the land, but 
now I hear that a third proposal has 
been accepted. Perhaps the most 
famous—and most time-wasting—of 
the disputes has been with the Man- 
chester Corporation about the route 
of the Pennine Way near the Cor- 
poration’s Longdendale Reservoir. 
Why walkers should be prevented 
from crossing one of the feeder streams 
a mile and more up from the reser- 
voir I can’t understand, especially as 
other much more dangerous sources 
of pollution like main-traffic roads 
and main-line railway and a military 
camp are tolerated by the side of the 
water. But again there had to be a 
public inquiry and long-drawn-out 
arguments, and finally the Minister 
agreed to a diversion of the route. 
There have been similar difficulties 
farther north in Yorkshire, and of 
course we have had the inevitable 
discussions with the War Office and 
with private landlords. I suppose we 
must be glad that we make progress 
at all! 


Some of the Obstacles 


Along some of the proposed routes 
new barbed-wire obstacles are being 
erected, no doubt in the hope of 
claiming compensation when rights 








of way are granted. This all adds to 
cost and delay. Meetings did take 
place between the Minister and the 
Commission and there is some hope 
of a speed-up of the work. 

What has our experience so far 
taught us? First of all that far too 
many people including local authori- 
ties imagine that we want some kind 
of promenade with metalled surfaces. 
All in fact we need apart from the 
right of access is the provision of 
simple bridges and stiles and un- 
obtrusive signs. The kind of direction 
signs should depend upon the nature 
of country ; on open moorland, cairns, 
and in the valleys, simple finger posts 
are all that are needed. Members of 
the Ramblers Association have volun- 
teered to do much of the cairning 
that may be needed—indeed they 
have already done a good deal on the 
Pennine Way. I am sure many other 
open-air enthusiasts would be de- 
lighted to help. 
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Crown Copyright 
Tintern Abbey. Offa’s Dyke follows the line of the Welsh border from Flint in the north to 
Chepstow in the south. 


The Provision of Shelters 

Then there is the problem of 
accommodation both for refreshment 
and for the night. Some hardy walkers 
will camp on or near the route; others 
will find a hostel or boarding house 
or inn not too far away. But there are 
stretches of almost all the proposed 
routes that are not catered for at all. 
The Youth Hostels Association are 
hoping—with the help of the Peak 
Park Board—to meet the needs of 
trampers one day out from Edale on 
the Pennine Way. There is still the 
need for more accommodation, too, up 
in the northernmost section, although 
the youth hostel at Kielder should 
help. A lot of valuable survey work is 
going on to make certain what ac- 
commodation is available; we don’t 
want walkers to have to make too 
long a trek away from the route each 
night. What we want is to get the 
information published with a separ- 
ate map for each of the routes as soon 
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as they are cleared. I feel that there is 
a need for simple wooden shelters too 
for emergencies in some of the longer 
and wilder stretches of the routes. 
When I was in America a short time 
ago I looked at a stretch of the 2,500 
mile Appalachian ‘Trail running 
through the Shenandoah National 
Park and saw one of the open shelters 
they provide. Admittedly they often 
have national park rangers to keep 
them under some supervision, but 
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could we not arrange something on a 
voluntary basis? Simply designed 
lock-up cabins are a possibility too, 
with keys available to members of 
the recognized open-air organiza- 
tions. 

There is no reason why some of 
these routes at least should not be 
fully open this year. They offer us all 
a fine opportunity of reinvigoration, a 
way to a more balanced life that I am 
sure Lewis Mumford would approve. 


FOR VISITORS 


An officer of the Youth Hostels Association discusses the problem 


of providing appropriate accommodation for walkers, cyclists, and 


other users of the national parks and footpaths. 


HE POWER given to national 
Tea authorities under Section 

12 of the 1949 Act to acquire or 
erect buildings for holiday accom- 
modation is potentially of consider- 
able importance. 

It calls for careful judgement in 
steering a safe course between the two 
requirements of preserving the es- 
sential character of the parks and of 
facilitating their exploration and en- 


joyment by the public. Exclusive con- 


cern for the one could damage or 
prevent the other. If the power were 
used too frequently, or if buildings of 
the wrong type were erected, one of 
the essential charms of the parks— 
their comparative lack of develop- 
ment—might be endangered. On the 
other hand, some further provision 
of accommodation will be necessary 
ifthe intention of the Act to facilitate 
public access is to be realized. 


Peak District and Pennine Way 


The need is not everywhere the 
same. In popular areas, such as the 
Lake District, the Peak District, and 
Snowdonia, accommodation of many 
types was already provided before 


by R. M. STUTTARD 
their designation as national parks, 
and could be regarded in general as 
fairly adequate. But even in the Lake 
District the planning board has 
recently shown an interest in the 
provision of further family accom- 
modation. The Peak Park Board has 
been considering some simple type of 
hostel accommodation in Longden- 
dale as a refuge for walkers on the 
desolate heights of Bleaklow and as a 
base for climbers on nearby gritstone 
edges, as well as being a stage on the 
Pennine Way. In these three parks, 
and in parts of some others, youth 
hostels are sufficiently numerous and 
close together to allow a wide choice 
of enjoyable walking tours. 


Pembrokeshire Coast 


In contrast, youth hostels on the 
Pembrokeshire coast are uncom- 
fortably far apart even for cyclists, 
and on parts of this coast, notably 
north of St Davids, its beauty and dis- 
tinctive character can be appreciated 
only by walkers able to keep to the 
cliffs—they are passed unnoticed by 
the user of the road running parallel 
a mile away. The initiative of the 
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The Times 


Youth hostel at Strumble Head, Pembrokeshire. 


Pembrokeshire National Park Com- 
mittee in helping to establish a small 
youth hostel splendidly situated at 
Pwll Deri, near Strumble Head, 
represents a well-considered use of 
Section 12. It will open many miles of 
coast to walkers, and to cyclists pre- 
pared to leave their saddles for a day 
or two. At the same time it has done 
nothing to alter the character of the 
district: its peaceful remoteness will 
remain undisturbed. But this long and 
complex coastline merits a chain of 
such hostels to make the _ long- 
distance path along it practicable 
for a holiday tour. The difficulty of 
providing it lies in high capital and 
maintenance costs in relation to 
limited usage and a short season. 
Possibly the best models for a solution 
would be buildings of Alpine-hut type 
such as have so effectively opened up 
the remotest parts of the Alps. Re- 
search on current costings and the 
adaptation necessary to conform with 
planning standards is desirable. 


Other Parks 


Comparable problems arise in the 
Brecon Beacons, the Cheviots, and, 
possibly, on Dartmoor. In the North 
Yorkshire Moors and Coast National 
Park there is a contrast between 
generous accommodation available 





on the coast, and its paucity among 
the moors and dales of the hinterland; 
yet the latter contains some of the 
park’s most striking scenery and 
features of interest. Here, as else- 
where, the aim should be to create 
conditions to allow of leisurely and 
detailed exploration. 

Three points of detail are import- 
ant. First, under Section 12, park 
boards may either provide and run 
accommodation themselves, or assist 
other organizations to do so. It 
appears that the latter procedure will 
usually be the more practical, and it 
has been followed in the few cases 
where the power has so far been used, 


Bases Outside the Parks 
Secondly, the Section is not limited 
strictly to the area of a park, but may 
be applied to accommodation near it. 
This is a useful provision, particu 
larly in limiting development to that 
which is strictly necessary. Minehead, 
for example, lying just outside the 
Exmoor National Park, is a natural 
base from which to explore it, and 
several other parks similarly have 
tourist centres contiguous to them. 
Finally, the provisions of Section 12 
are adapted in Sections 54 and 97 to 
secure the provision of similar facili- 
ties on the long-distance routes. 
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CARAVANNING IN NATIONAL PARKS 


The Secretary of The Caravan Club of Great Britain and Ireland 
discusses the provision of facilities for caravans in national parks. 


ARAVANNING Is the term ap- 
plied to several different uses 
of movable dwellings. It is im- 
portant to understand how very 
different these uses are, and to 


appreciate that the great majority of 


caravans made and sold are used in a 
static manner. In this category come 
caravans used as an alternative to 
accommodation for normal resi- 
dential purposes: these are not con- 
sidered in this article. Also in this 
category come the many caravans 
used as holiday accommodation on 
fixed sites, either by the owners who 


by D. M. G. CHIDSON 


maintain them as a holiday or week- 
end private retreat, or by people who 
hire them in place of boarding house 
or hotel accommodation. Strictly 
speaking, this is not “‘caravanning”’ 
and, ideally, should not be found in 
any national park. ‘True caravanning 
is that common to the responsible 
clubs whose members tow properly 


constructed trailer caravans with 
their own motor-cars. 
The use of the word ‘“‘site’’ must 


also be clearly understood as apply- 
ing not only to the developed com- 
mercial undertaking suited primarily 


This type of caravanning (which the Caravan Club prefers) is a contrast to the mass cara- 
vanning on open seaside sites. 


The Caravan 











to the static type of caravanning, but 
also, perhaps rather inappropriately, 
to the unsophisticated places where 
touring caravanners can halt awhile 
and where a fresh water supply and 
adequate screening for amenity rea- 
sons are the main considerations. 


The Commercial Holiday Camp 


It is appreciated that the pressure 
from the great urban population sur- 
rounding the Peak Park and the con- 
siderable demand for holiday accom- 
modation in the Lakes (to quote two 
examples) present special problems. 
Although commercial caravan sites, 
with pitches let on a seasonal basis 
and sub-letting of caravans allowed, 
do not fit in with the ideal conception 
of a national park, they can help to 
solve these problems and for this 
reason the planning boards are bound 
to consider whether and to what ex- 
tent to encourage the development of 
some sites which are, in effect, holiday 
camps. Cara-Hols, near Matlock, 
and White Cross Bay, on Lake 
Windermere, are two examples of 
such development. If the static use of 
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The Caravan 


White Cross Bay site with Lake Windermere in. the background. This site has planning 
permission for 150 caravans. It is part of a private estate and the large expanse of concrete is 
left over from the days when it was a seaplane base. 


caravans on commercial sites is 
accepted as appropriate development 
in a national park, having regard to 
local circumstances, then the sites 
should not be too large and should be 
in carefully selected places, prefer- 
ably on the perimeter of the park. In 
any event, it would help if each 
planning permission stipulated that 
part of the site be kept aside for tour- 
ing caravanners. 


The Genuine Caravanner 


It is difficult to assess at all accur- 
ately the demand from genuine 
mobile caravanners but it can safely 
be assumed to be considerable, be- 
cause this type of country lover looks 
upon his type of caravanning as an 
ideal means of enjoying his native 
countryside and _ particularly the 
newly-created national parks. The 
Scott Report of August 1942, the 
Dower Report of May 1945, and the 
Hobhouse Report of July 1947 dealt 
with this sort of demand in many 
passages. 

Caravan touring in the national 
parks should be encouraged just as 
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should the activities of other organi- 
zations such as the Boy Scouts, the 
Youth Hostels Association, and the 
Camping Club. Initially, the greatest 
value in proper enjoyment of the 
national parks is to be derived by 
touring caravanners by giving them 
the utmost freedom so that the most 
that they have to do to enjoy short 
visits to the parks is to follow the 
Country Code, abide by the code of 
conduct of the approved clubs and 
to obtain the prior consent of land- 
owners before stopping on land. 

Beyond a certain point, however, 
which will be directly related to the 
popularity of the area, it might be 
desirable to attract these caravanners 
to specified places properly situated 
around or in the parks. To avoid 
disturbance to their natural beauties, 
these ‘‘sites” should not be developed 
in the accepted sense of the word. All 
good mobile caravanners carry their 
own chemical closets, and camp in a 
proper manner, so that all that is 
necessary from their point of view is 
a reasonable entrance, level ground 
that drains, and a fresh water supply. 
From the amenity point of view these 
“sites” should be small and should be 
amongst trees so as to blend into the 
landscape. 


The Right Sort of Site Owner 
It is important to realize that sites 
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of this nature, used at only irregular 
intervals, cannot be commercial 
propositions in the sense that larger 
and more developed sites are known 
to be, and it is therefore essential that 
the owners of the pieces of land used 
in this way, and recognized by the 
planning authorities, should realize 
the position from the start and should 
not be the type of person who would 
be likely to abuse the arrangements 
and allow static caravanning, season- 
al booking, sub-letting, and the other 
evils which could ruin the purpose of 
these small sites. A helpful first step 
would be to establish a list of suitable 
farmers or landowners with land 
which could serve the purpose in 
mind, and the planning authorities 
could always rely on the co-operation 
of the clubs to bring this information 
to the notice of caravanners. 


Co-operation is Necessary 


The Caravan Club feels strongly 
that the national parks should be 
dynamic and alive and not regarded 
as museum pieces. Only good can 
come from close co-operation be- 
tween planning authorities and or- 
ganizations like the Caravan Club in 
ensuring that, while caravanning is 
encouraged in the national parks, it is 
not allowed to develop in such a way 
as to mar the pleasures of other visitors 
to these beautiful areas. 


of England 


“... there is beauty in the North as well as in the South. Only it is to ke 
remembered that the beauty of the Trossachs is the result of but a few elements 
—say birch and brushwood, rough hills and narrow dells, much heather and 
many stones—while the beauty of England is one thing in one district and one 
in another; is here the combination of one set of qualities, and there the 
harmony of opposite ones, and is everywhere made up of many details and 
delicate refinements; all of which require an exquisite delicacy of perceptive 
organization, a seeing eye, a minutely hearing ear. Scott’s is the strong admira- 
tion of a rough mind ; Shakespeare’s, the nice minuteness of a susceptible one.” 
—Wa ter Bacenor (1826-77) : Literary Studies. 
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WHY DESTROY SOLITUDES? 


An adverse view of the national parks idea is vigorously expressed 


by a countryman, who clings, however, to the hope that townspeople 
in general will not respond to the attraction of the parks. 


HE DISPARATE nature of the 
: two main duties of the National 
Parks Commission has been 
pointed out fairly often (indeed, the 
incompatibility of these aims was 
appreciated by some national parks 
enthusiasts many years before any 
parks existed), but it is still not gener- 
ally recognized. ‘The Commission’s 
duties are: 
(a) the preservation and enhance- 
ment of natural beauty in England 
and Wales, and particularly in the 


by J. D. U. WARD 


areas designated under this Act as 
national parks or as areas of out- 
standing natural beauty; 

(6) encouraging the provision or 
improvement, for persons resorting to 
national parks, of facilities for the 
enjoyment thereof and for the en- 


joyment of the opportunities for open- 


air recreation and the study of nature 
afforded thereby. 

Two particular points aggravate 
the discordance inherent in these 
duties. First, national parks are 


A party of young hikers in Yorkshire. 


Crown Copyright 
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located not in high-farming country, 
but nearly always in or around a 
large core of wild moorland, down- 
land, fell or rocky coast, and are thus 


likely to be the natural refuges of 


animals and plants intolerant of, in- 
compatible with or specially vulner- 
able to man as a numerous species 
and an industrious cultivator. Second, 
national parks have been formed with 
a view to “the opportunities they 
afford for open-air recreation, having 
regard both to their character and to 


their position in relation to centres of 


population”. 


The Untutored Townsman 


But the last thing desired by any 
intelligent preserver of natural beauty 
(which includes our fauna and flora) 
would be an invasion by people who 
know nothing of the countryside. 

An incident that occurred last 


summer may illustrate the kind of 


mischief that is likely to occur—and 
recur. In the national park of which I 
am a native and resident, some boys 
on a camping holiday found the very 
young calf of a red deer. They were 
delighted with the beautifully spotted 
youngster curled in the bracken. They 
took it back to camp, handed it round 
and fondled it. The question then 
arose, “What do we do next?” By 
this time a local naturalist with some 
knowledge of red deer had turned up, 
and he commented: ‘“This calf now 
has more human smell than deer 
smell on it, and its mother won’t take 
it back, even if you return it to the 
place where it was found.” Consterna- 
tion! (I admit to not knowing 
whether the advice was correct.) 
However, the telephones were soon 
busy; somebody volunteered to con- 
vey the unlucky calf the seventy 
miles to the nearest zoo, and this he 
did, though thirty of the miles took 
him two and a half hours because the 
roads were jammed with holiday 
traffic. Better by far to have cut the 
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calf’s throat in front of the boys, 
who would then have been impressed 
by the error of their ways. 

Now, this is no place for tear- 
jerking about the fate of an animal 
whose natural heritage of the woods 
and moors was exchanged for a life- 
sentence of imprisonment in a zoo, 
nor about the grieving of the be- 
reaved hind. Both had _ probably 
forgotten each other within three 
days. Nature is cruel enough, and 
here everyone meant well. Even the 
people who arranged the camp in a 
place near the haunt of deer meant 
well. Again, the same thing could and 
doubtless does happen in places 
which are not;national parks. But the 
obvious questions remain: Why en- 
courage it ? Why make it more likely ? 
Why bring little mobs from the towns 
into places where they don’t “‘be- 
long’ and which they don’t appreci- 
ate ? Damage of one kind or another is 
inevitable. 


Violation of Natural Sanctuaries 


Let any naturalist ask himself: I 
I knew where ospreys might possibly 
nest, where kites or pine-martens 
might be extending their range, 
where there might be a new and un- 
suspected station for the lady’s slipper 
orchis or the red helleborine, would I 
wish the surrounding territory to be 
designated a national park, to have 
car-parking places made and per- 
haps hotels opened by the Commis- 
sion, with a general invitation to 
‘come and enjoy your new national 
park, whose beauties we are now en- 
hancing”? The question needs no 
answer. In one national park it was 
this year necessary to appoint war- 
dens to protect the wild daffodils. 
Precisely why anyone should want to 
transform townsmen, perfectly happy 
making holiday on a crowded beach 
or round a cricket field or racecourse, 
into hob-nailed hikers and _ shorts- 
garbed ramblers intruding in little 
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Fox Photos 


Rock-climbing on the Pinnacles near Capel 
Curig, Snowdonia. 


gangs into the wilderness has never 
been explained. Many of the people 
don’t even distinguish Calluna vulgaris 
from Erica cinerea, and desire only to 
walk and talk in matey good fellow- 


ship. 


The Mischievous Human Species 
The unfortunate truth is this: if a 
man knows of anything rare or un- 
usual, his best policy is to share it as 
little as possible. He should take ex- 
actly the opposite line to that officially 
imposed on the National Parks Com- 
mission about beautiful scenery. Most 
of us don’t follow the secretive 
principle very closely because, if we 
know where merlins or ring-ouzels are 
nesting, we like to show them to 
friends who share our tastes. But only 
an officious fool (or a doctrinaire 
Government) would seek to create 
similar tastes and interests in things 
which are, of necessity and their very 
nature, scarce in our overcrowded 
country. (Not that all mischief flows 
from ignorance: there is at least one 
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record of the whole colony of a rare 
butterfly having been extirpated by a 
keen entomologist with ‘‘views”’: his 
view was that the butterfly should not 
have been re-established in that area 
after a previous extirpation.) 
Wherever human beings are, there 
the chances of mischief are increased. 
The appalling forest and heath fires 
which occurred this year between 
18 May and 2 June are an obvious 
illustration. An example of the 
gradual decline of a species on the 
advance of human beings may be 
found in blackgame. Within the life- 
time of men still living blackgame 
existed in Sussex, Surrey, and Hamp- 
shire, and probably (according to 
what was written in the eighteen- 
nineties) in several other southern 
counties. There are parts of Devon 
and Cornwall whence these birds 
have disappeared within the last 
forty years. Today, the only black- 
game in the southern half of England 
are those on the Quantock and 


Canoeing at the Snowdonia Centre of the 
Central Council for Physical Recreation. 


Fox Photos 
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Brendon Hills, Exmoor, and Dart- 
moor; three of these places retain 
only “vestigial” numbers: only Ex- 
moor is likely to have twenty or more 
breeding hens. Continual disturbance 
(except in winter), more heath fires, 
and Rover and Towser being exer- 
cised—these combined assaults are 
too much for a species that belongs 
naturally to wild and thinly-popu- 
lated places. In this connection, the 
tendency towards a car-owning na- 
tion is obviously of great importance. 
The decline of wilderness and solitude 
and the increase of cars are closely 
correlated. It is scarcely necessary to 
recall again that the national parks 
encourage motorists. 


Hope of Popular Indifference 
However, there are one or two 
happier elements in the general 
situation. As a general rule, and pro- 
vided that no one starts making un- 


necessary suggestions, 99 per cent of 


the human population of this country 
does not want to be alone, or to ex- 
plore wild places. As a canal en- 
thusiast once wrote, people like to 
collect within a bun’s throw of each 
other. If this fortunate preference is 
shrewdly exploited, the mischief done 
to fauna and flora by the national 
parks idea should be reduced to a 
minimum, and any good results of the 
1949 Act should yet remain. Let 
people be encouraged to collect their 
cars in scores at selected ‘“‘view 
points” and “‘beauty spots”? (odious 
expressions, but how perfectly they 
reveal the urban approach to the 
country!) on the main roads, and 
here should be litter-baskets and 
possibly ready-made camp fire-places 
and a water-tap if possible, and a 
van selling ice-creams and _ sticky 
gum, and perhaps (if they must) a 
communal wireless set which will tell 
everyone who is scoring a century or 
shooting a goal while the children 
squeal and squabble and nag. Pos- 
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sibly there might be a notice board to 
say “You are now in XYZ National 
Park. This is part of your birthright, 
safeguarded by a benevolent Govern- 
ment. Isn’t it lovely? God save 
democracy!”’ A little gentle shepherd- 
ing would accomplish much more 
than an exclusive or “keep out” 
policy—which would naturally and 
rightly provoke resentment. 

Footnotes in conclusion. The short- 
comings of the national parks idea 
and its “‘unkindness”’ to wild life seem 
to flow not from the National Parks 
Commission (which is evidently eager 
that people should behave themselves 
and be worthy of the parks), but rather 
from the Act and that Government 
(in which industrial town influence 
was predominant) that passed the 
Act. It is today fashionable to say 
there is no conflict of interest be- 
tween town and country; but there is 
in truth a fundamental conflict—and 
not only about food prices. To 
countrymen the country is a work- 
ground, but to townsmen it is a play- 
ground. Horace Plunkett, who was 
always preaching rural co-operation, 
once warned that “the urban mind 
is our greatest enemy’, and that is 
true in nearly every department of 
country life. 

But there must be no illusion that 
country people are innocent of all the 
faults stated against townsmen. The 
agricultural worker is a shameless 
litter-lout, and we all know the likely 
fate of any tame badger or otter who 
escapes and then, in a friendly or in- 
quisitive moment, approaches the 
outskirts of a village. He will almost 
certainly be shot or beaten to death, 
with shouts of glee. Country people 
rather than townspeople are re- 
sponsible for the excessive moor- 
burning in many parts of the country. 
But country people have one im- 
portant advantage. They are very 
much less numerous than towns- 
people. Also, they are less mobile. 
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AN AGRICULTURAL VIEW 


This article by a county branch secretary of the National Farmers’ 


Union is an impressive reminder of the viewpoint of those con- 


cerned for agricultural interests in the national park areas. 


ANY OWNERS and occupiers 
M of land and most of us who 
are concerned with the or- 
ganization of the agricultural industry 
expressed certain fears when the 
National Parks and Access to the 
Countryside Act was put on the 
Statute Book about seven years ago. 
As and when national parks have 
been designated under the Act we 
have reiterated those fears. National 
parks have now been in existence for 
a few years and it is interesting to 
consider how far our early fears have 
been justified or dispelled by events. 
Let it be said at once that no exact 
assessment is possible in a matter of 
this kind. The best that anyone can 
do is to form an opinion based on 
observation and experience. 

The area for which I am the local 
executive officer of the National 
Farmers’ Union covers about 2,000 
square miles and comprises over 
6,000 farms. Considerably more than 
half this area is included in either the 
North Yorkshire Moors or the York- 
shire Dales National Parks. 


Damage is Increasing 


I must give it as my opinion at the 
outset that experience of national 
parks in practice has not been entirely 
reassuring and certainly leaves no 
room for complacency on the part of 
those whose business it is to ad- 
minister this legislation. ‘The pub- 
licity given to the designated areas 
has resulted in a marked increase in 
the number of visitors, and this, as we 
foresaw, has led to hardship for those 


by 8. F. JONES 


whose calling it is to live and work in 
national park areas. 

The amount of damage by fire in 
the countryside has reached alarming 
proportions. Admittedly we have had 
long spells of dry weather, during the 
last twelve months in particular, 
which have created conditions in 
which fire will spread very rapidly, 
but this does not excuse the careless- 
ness of smokers and campers, in- 
cluding those casual picnickers who 
light a fire to brew tea and carelessly 
leave embers which may later cause 
serious damage. The growing of 
timber in this country has become a 
most hazardous venture because of 
the fire risk, and the losses of the 
Forestry Commission and _ private 
owners of woodland are often men- 
tioned in the press after a disastrous 
fire. Less spectacular but equally hard 
is the loss inflicted on a farmer whose 
crops and grazing are burnt out. 

The hill farmer himself uses fire as a 
means of improving the growth of 
ling on his moor grazings, but this is 
done under careful control and in due 
season; the after-effect being a wel- 
come growth of young heather for his 
sheep. An uncontrolled moor fire 
will burn down into the peat and 
destroy all possibility of useful growth 
for a decade. 


Broken Glass and Litter 


Pieces of glass which concentrate 
the sun’s rays and ignite the vegeta- 
tion may be another cause of fire. 
Bottles and broken glass are, of 
course, only one aspect of the tre- 
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Crown Copyright 


Hawnby in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 


mendous problem of litter in national 
parks. Litter is both unsightly and 
dangerous. Yet it is not an offence 
punishable at law to throw litter 
about on private land unless county 
by-laws have been passed, as is the 
case in some counties, to deal with this 
point. It is time the general law was 
brought up to date in this respect and 
fortunately there is a movement afoot 
now in which the Women’s Institutes 
are giving a strong lead, with the sup- 
port of many other organizations. 
With tighter laws against litter I 
think we could look forward to some 
improvement. 


The Litter-bug 

The litter-bug destroys the very 
thing for which people visit national 
parks, namely the beauty of the 
countryside and shore. He thereby 
incurs the wrath of both residents and 
visitors. A law which is strongly sup- 


ported by public opinion is a good 
law to enforce. 


Trespass and Hooliganism 


One of the main fears expressed by 
farmers about national parks has been 
that trespass would increase. The 
general public do not realize that 
contagious diseases can be spread 
among animals simply through a 
walker passing over infected land on 
to clean land. Gates are still being 
left open in spite of all exhortation. In 
addition to the obvious risk of damage 
to growing crops through livestock 
getting out of their pastures, open 
gates or damaged fences have in some 
instances led to premature or un- 
wanted matings contrary to the 
farmer’s livestock policy. Among 
valuable animals the cost of such mis- 
haps is very great. If further ways can 
be found io inform visitors to national 
parks of the full consequences that 
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may follow from a simple act of 
neglect I am sure the overwhelming 
majority would respond favourably. 
The Country Code is a useful step in 
this direction. 

Instances of deliberate damage are, 
fortunately, infrequent, but those 
that do occur are inexcusable. A most 
extreme case happened in the Lake 
District, when a bus-load of hooligans 
pulled up a length of post-and-rail 
fencing to make a bonfire, round 
which they carried on a drunken 
dance. An attempt by the farmer to 
prevent such deliberate damage was 
met with threats of violence. There 
are too many lesser cases of deliberate 
damage to dry-stone walls. These 
walls have been constructed and 
maintained over generations with in- 
finite labour, often in steep and 
dangerous places. Nevertheless, there 
are certain people who evidently find 
it amusing to push lengths of wall over 
for the “‘pleasure”’ of seeing the stones 
roll down the hillside. Deliberate 
damage, let it be said, seems to be the 
handiwork of a small minority of 
visitors with unbalanced minds and 
characters. 


The Costs to Farmers 


The amount of damage done by 
dogs which visitors take with them 
into national parks and sometimes 
fail to keep under proper control has 
not been as great as I for one expected, 
and this is a tribute to the common 
sense of dog owners and perhaps, too, 
a result of the recent Dogs Act, which 
makes it an offence for dogs to be 
allowed to chase and worry livestock. 
Apart from the loss that can result to a 
farmer whose cattle and sheep are 
chased or attacked by dogs there can 
be terrible cruelty to breeding sheep 
when ewes are harassed by dogs while 
in lamb. 

The designation of an area as a 
national park may, and often does, 
impose financial burdens on those 
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who live and work in the area. Thus, 
farmers and land-owners have, in 
many cases, been driven to expense 
for the installation of cattle grids on 
highways in order to reduce the 
extent of stock trespass resulting from 
gates being left open or even en- 
tirely done away with in the interests 
of road traffic. More stringent plan- 
ning control in parks areas has some- 
times necessitated the use of more ex- 
pensive or less convenient materials 
for buildings. Electrical supplies have 
had to be put underground in some 
places where an overhead cable would 
have been very much cheaper. 

Particularly at a time when other 
industries are mostly enjoying boom 
conditions and farming is relatively 
in a state of depression, it seems 
reasonable that at least the extra 
costs occasioned by the designation 
should be borne by the nation at 
large. 


Need of Education of Visitors 


This attempt to assess national 
parks from the agricultural view- 
point does not add up to opposition to 
the parks in principle. The ordinary 
visitor to the countryside is tra- 
ditionally welcomed by those who 
live there. 

The national parks, however, are 
a calculated attempt—which is suc- 
ceeding—to encourage a new and 
wider public to come into the country- 
side. It is inevitable that the new- 
comers should include some whose 
standard of conduct falls a great deal 
short of that of the longstanding, 
regular visitor. There is clearly an 
obligation on the part of those who 
encourage these newcomers to accept 
some responsibility for the conse- 
quences; to be active in educating 
the public to the duties they must 
accept with the privileges ; and mean- 
time to protect and indemnify as far 
as possible the people who live and 
work in the parks. 
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CONFLICTING DEMANDS 
IN A NATIONAL PARK 


“There are not many wiid places 
left in England today (and by “‘wild”’ 
I mean places where you can walk all 
day without meeting anybody but a 
curlew or a sheep). And of the wild 
places that do remain, many are 
partly occupied or at any rate coveted 
by Whitehall for hydro-electric 
schemes, power stations, atomic re- 
search plants, or bombing ranges. At 
the present rate, in fact, it seems 
likely that within a generation or so 


hardly any extensive wild tracts of 


England will be left at all. 

“Now I think the desire to escape 
for a time from one’s fellow men into 
solitude and quietness is a pretty 
generally recognized human need. 
But the constant pressure from what 
we call progress makes this need 
harder and harder to satisfy. What is 
the answer to the dilemma ? 

“One answer is of course the na- 
tional park, the setting aside by Act 
of Parliament of certain areas, such 
as the Lake District, the Snowdon 
area, and Dartmoor, for preserva- 
tion. As part of this investigation of 
subtopia, we decided to visit a 
national park, and we chose Dart- 
moor. . . 

“The War Department wants 
firing ranges, the Forestry Commis- 
sion wants land for growing trees, the 
people of the west of England want 
television, the inhabitants of Wide- 
combe want to sell things to visitors. 
At the same time the National Parks 
Act enjoins that Dartmoor is to be 
preserved for ever as a place of 
natural beauty. How are these con- 
flicting demands, practical and aes- 
thetic, local and national, to be 
reconciled, if at all ? 

“The threat to Dartmoor doesn’t 


come from subtopia in the ordinary 
sense. Obviously nobody is going to 
build vast housing estates on the 
moor or drive great subtopian high- 
ways across its inner fastnesses. It is 
the new industrial revolution, the 
new technology, which is threatening 
Dartmoor. To this new technology, 
I sometimes think, England—the 
whole world for that matter—seems 
to be merely a testing-ground or 
laboratory, destined to be littered 
with the apparatus of experiments: 
airstrips and power-stations, trans- 
formers and dams and atomic piles 
and artificial satellites. There may be 
grandeur and beauty in these things, 
but it has nothing to do with Dart- 
moor. Technology sees no difference 
between one place and another except 
in so far as one place may provide 
better conditions for its experiments. 
It will put a radar mast on Crossfell 
Edge, an atomic plant on Thomas 
Hardy’s Egden Heath, and a rocket 
range among the furthest Hebrides. 
So on the one hand, you have this 
remorseless, self-propagating and 
ever-accelerating process. And on the 
other you have the natural human 
wish for solitude, the natural human 
love of one particular piece of 
England. 

What we are trying to do in the 
Dartmoor National Park, ultimately, 
is to reconcile these two apparently 
irreconcilable things. We have de- 
cided that it is important to have con- 
stant hot water and coloured tele- 
vision, and to go to the moon. Isn’t it 
perhaps just as important—even 
more important—to be able to walk 
alone in Dartmoor ?’—Sir Hucu 
Carson: Home Service Broadcast on 4 
July 1956. 
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REPORTS FROM THE PARKS 


In Great Britain there are now nine national parks. One other 
(Brecon Beacons) has just been designated but awaits confirmation 
by the Minister of Housing and Local Government. Final ad- 
ministrative details for three (Exmoor, Yorkshire Dales, and 
Northumberland) have not yet been settled. The authorities of the 
other six parks have supplied the following articles on policy and 


problems in their areas. 


Dartmoor 


A great deal of attention has been 
given by the Dartmoor National 
Park Committee to landscape dis- 
figurements, many of which are a 
legacy from pre-national-park days. 
There is a sub-committee dealing 
with this problem and much has been 
accomplished in the removal or 
mitigation of such eyesores as sub- 
standard buildings, conspicuous 
waterworks, telephone lines, and 
derelict military installations. Where 
an offending structure does not con- 
travene planning law, the com- 
mittee is often able to persuade the 
owner to remove it or paint it a colour 
which harmonizes with the landscape. 

Another form of eyesore which 
causes much trouble is the advertise- 
ment sign. Devon’s population of 
over 800,000 (including two county 
boroughs) is said to be trebled during 
the holiday season, and the eagerness 
of the local inhabitants to cater for a 
million and a half tourists leads to an 
alarming degree of commercialism. 
Competition for the tourists’ patron- 
age is keen, each competitor striving 
to outdo his rivals in the number, size 
and gaudiness of the signs which en- 
sure that his café or guest house, his 
caravan site or curio shop is not over- 


looked. Nowhere is this evil effect of 


seasonal commercialism worse than 
in the Dartmoor area. Here again, 





persuasion has been used as a remedy, 
but only with very limited success; 
nor does the rather lengthy and 
cumbersome enforcement procedure 
solve the problem, for if one agglom- 
eration of signs is removed another 
replaces it after a brief interval. The 
outdoor advertisement epidemic has, 
in fact, got so much beyond control 
that the committee have decided to 
apply for an order making the whole 
of the national park an area of special 
control. 

Dartmoor, too, has a very serious 
litter problem. The park abounds with 
public footpaths and common land, 
so that litter is not confined to the 
highways. Collection is an almost 
impossible task over a vast rural area, 
and the remedy is clearly in “cor- 
rection rather than collection’’. It is 
hoped to tackle the problem with a 
voluntary ranger service similar to 
one operating in the Lake District 
and by full co-operation in the Central 
Office of Information’s anti-litter 
propaganda campaign. 

One thinks of Dartmoor as a 
fascinating plateau of heather-cover- 
ed moorland, broken by granite tors; 
but an equally important element of 
its beauty is the wide variety of wood- 
lands which mantle the approaches 
to the moor. Much of the timber has 
reached maturity and is of consider- 
able commercial value. Consequently 
a loss of amenity through felling is 
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Haytor in the Dartmoor National Park. 


constantly threatened, but the Fores- 
try Commission are good enough 
to consult the national park com- 
mittee on all applications for felling 
licences, whether or not a _ tree 
preservation order has been made. A 
woodlands sub-committee, as well as 
considering felling applications, is 
carrying out a survey of the whole 
national park with a view to dividing 
all important woodlands between 
those whose preservation can be 
achieved by arrangement with re- 
sponsible owners, those which should 
be the subject of tree-preservation 
orders, and others which call for no 
action until felling applications are 
received. 

It is difficult, indeed, to strike a 
balance between the needs of this age 
of television and air navigational 
masts, electricity lines and telegraph 
poles, motor-cycle trials and mechan- 


ized military training on the one 
hand and, on the other, the preserva- 
tion of Dartmoor’s natural beauty 
and special character; its rugged up- 
lands and wooded valleys; its historic 
relics of Neolithic and Bronze Age 
occupation; and its fine examples of 
simple, medieval architecture. The 
task will be eased if those who visit 
the area and enjoy its amenities or 
who are fortunate enough to reside 
within its boundaries can develop a 
greater appreciation of all that Dart- 
moor has to offer. 

Perhaps two booklets produced 
for the committee will go a long way 
to achieve this object. The first, a 
guide to the sort of buildings which 
should, or should not be allowed in 
the national park, was published by 
the Architectural Press last January, 
primarily for the benefit of prospec- 
tive developers; the other, edited by 
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Dr W. G. Hoskins, will be published 
shortly by Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office and, as well as being a guide 
book of assistance to tourists, is a 
symposium of all aspects of Dartmoor 
life, from its early and medieval 
history to its flora and fauna. 
H. G. GODSALL 


Lake District 


The Act of 1949 enjoins a national 
park authority both to preserve 
natural beauty and to promote the 
enjoyment of the public. Finding the 
right balance between these opposing 
forces occupies much of the time of 
the Lake District Planning Board. 

The board are co-heirs with the 
amenity societies of the tradition of 
Ruskin, Rawnsley, and many others. 
The quality of their judgements on 
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amenity matters is to be seen in their 
record of appeals; over five years 
there have been thirty-six appeals of 
which four were lost, six withdrawn, 
and twenty-two won, with four still to 
be decided by the Minister. 

Today traditional building is on 
the wane. Lakeland walling, dry or 
bonded, is a rarity, and roofs of green 
slate are often secured only by per- 
suasion or compulsion. ‘The Minister 
has not been a friend to tradition. He 
has allowed on appeal asbestos roofs 
in Coniston and concrete tiled roofs 
near the shores of Bassenthwaite and 
in Keswick. 

In demanding careful siting, the 
board have had better success. They 
have been upheld in preventing 


building on the lake margins of 


Coniston, Windermere, and Der- 


wentwater. 


This Guest House on Buttermere has been acquired by the Lake District Board and is run by 
Ramblers’ Association Services Limited. 


J. Hardman 
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Open-air advertising has been kept 
under reasonable control and ad- 
vance signs hardly exist. With the 
agreement of the industry, the whole 
of the national park is now an area of 
special control except for the very 
centres of the few towns. 

On electricity supplies, however, 
feelings have locally run high. The 
board have pleaded and argued, as 
yet without success, for a national 
policy for national parks. Without 
electricity the rural economy cannot 
be kept ‘“‘living’” and the Lake 
District will no longer be itself unless 
fell farms can flourish and some, at 
least, of its young folk remain in the 
dales. As the nation is not willing to 
pay for undergrounding all new 
electricity lines, even in the central 
dales (as the old private companies 
did), the board believe that com- 
promise on overhead construction is 
inevitable. 

Where the National Parks Com- 
mission, the Electricity Board, and 
the Lake District Planning Board 
agree on a compromise (as in Lower 
Langdale and at Hartsop) all is well; 
but where there is disagreement, as 
in Borrowdale and Deepdale, the 
result is frustrating delay. If a 
national policy is impossible, then at 
least, the board contend, speedy 
Ministerial decisions should be forth- 
coming. 

Tourist publicity has been for some 
years conducted by the Lake District 
Resorts Federation and the urban 
authorities. The board have not em- 
barked on a separate scheme, but 
they made national park history in 
purchasing a guest house in a com- 
manding position on Buttermere. 
It is leased and run by Ramblers’ 
Association Services Limited, and in 
a good but incomplete season in 1955 
brought about 700 new visitors to the 
Buttermere Valley. 

At present the board are research- 
ing into the possibility of providing 
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cheap family accommodation in “‘do 
it yourself’? wooden chalets. The idea 
is to cater for married couples who 
enjoyed walking or climbing in their 
own youth, but whose activities and 
budgets have been restricted by the 
advent of a family. 

More difficult from the aesthetic 
view-point is the growing pressure of 
caravans. The board took over a 
small site on the Cumberland coast 
but the real problem is in the centre 
by the lake shores. A few new big 
sites have been approved including 
two on Windermere for 150 and 75 
vans respectively. Some local anxiety 
has resulted and this subject, most of 
all perhaps, produces a tension be- 
tween ‘‘amenity” and “enjoyment”’. 

The motorist has not been neglect- 
ed; six car parks ranging from simple 
parks as at Tarn Hows (cost £165) to 
Grasmere (£1,680) are constructed 
or planned in a programme now sus- 
pended by the credit squeeze. 

A flourishing wardens’ service, 
now numbering sixty-two wardens, 
all living in or very near the Lake 
District, has grown apace, and 
recently held a_twenty-four-hour 
conference at Buttermere. Its work 
has extended from litter prevention 
to general help and advice to walkers. 

Litter remains a problem, and the 
board has launched its own campaign 
for 1956 with specially designed 
posters, bus notices, car windscreen 
stickers, sealing labels for packed 
lunches, and appeals to accompany 
AA itineraries. The theme is ““T'ake 
Your Litter Home’. 

Fell-walking and_ rock-climbing 
remain the main pastimes. ‘Tra- 
ditional good feeling between local 
folk and visitors (only rarely dis- 
turbed) renders ‘‘access’”? orders or 
agreements unnecessary, but there is 
need for some new paths through en- 
closed land and the board have just 
opened an important new path along 
part of the shore of Windermere. 
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Jack Scheerboom 


Walkers in Ribblesdale, Yorkshire. 


The policy of using the county 
council’s planning staffs has resulted 
in economical operation—the cur- 
rent precept on each of the three 
councils is £1,740—and though it has 
been much criticized in some quarters 
it has not prevented the board from 
being first in the field in the national 
parks in the provision of guest house, 
car parks, and new footpaths. 

K. 8. HIMSWORTH 


North Riding 

The North Riding of Yorkshire is 
affected by two national parks; the 
North York Moors wholly within the 
North Riding, and the Yorkshire 
Dales covering approximately equal 
areas of the West and North Ridings. 

The North York Moors National 
Park comprises much of the eastern 
part of the North Riding lying be- 
tween the Plain of York and the coast, 
and is principally a region of moor- 
land intersected by dales, with a coast 
line of high cliffs. The county coun- 
cil has constituted a separate plan- 
ning committee to discharge in the 


national park their functions under 
the Planning Acts and the National 
Parks Act. Before the national parks 
were designated the day-to-day work 
of planning in the North Riding had 
been delegated to seven area sub- 
committees, and development con- 
trol in the North York Moors Na- 
tional Park has been continued by the 
five area sub-committees whose areas 
extend into the park. 

The control of development has 
been administered throughout the 
area of the park, with strict regard to 
the preservation of the landscape, 
since 1935, and the national park has 
therefore had little effect in this 
respect. Caravan sites receive careful 
attention and a number of perma- 
nent sites have been approved in 
selected positions. Particular con- 
sideration is given to electricity lines, 
which with the co-operation of the 
undertakers it is found can be sited in 
most cases without seriously affecting 
the landscape; and in the rare cases 
where underground lines are the only 
solution the undertakers have agreed 


to this. The park is in an area of 
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special control in respect of advertise- 
ments, which do not present serious 
problems owing to the close control 
of the by-laws which were in opera- 
tion from 1933 until the coming into 
force of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947. 

A nature reserve has been estab- 
lished in Farndale for the protection 
of its daffodils, and several car parks 
where the public may leave their 
cars when exploring the park on foot. 
Surveys have been made of accom- 
modation, and of long-distance walk- 
ing routes, and arrangements have 
been made for a guide book to be 
issued. 

The activities of the Forestry Com- 
mission give rise to some concern. 
There are several large forests in the 
North York Moors, and their ex- 
tension threatens to destroy the 
natural open character and appear- 
ance of the moorland, which must be 
preserved if the purpose for which the 
area was designated asa national park 
is to be maintained. 


The Yorkshire Dales National 


Park comprises the whole or part of 


Swaledale, Wensleydale, Wharfedale, 


Dentdale, and Ribblesdale, some of 


which are in the North and some in 
the West Riding. It has only recently 
been designated and it has been 
decided by the Minister that there 
shall not be a joint planning board 
for the first three years, but that the 
two county councils shall be the 
responsible authorities, with a joint 
advisory committee to co-ordinate 
general policy. ‘The system of ad- 
ministration to be adopted is now 
being considered by the respective 
county councils. H. G. THORNLEY 


Peak District 
The Peak District National Park 
was the first to be established. It is 
also one of the few with a joint plan- 
ning board and the only one with a 
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whole-time planning officer. In its 
five years since November 1951 there 
has been ample evidence that the 
machinery of the joint board was 
necessary and that it has worked well 
in practice. 

The Peak District is particularly an 
area for the week-end and day visitor 
for it has been often said that half the 
population of England and Wales 
live within sixty miles. The growing 
use cannot be accurately judged but 
some evidence is available from the 
attendances at Chatsworth House 
which, in the summer of 1955, 
numbered 264,626. 

The Peak Park Board performs 
duties common to all local planning 
authorities in the control of develop- 
ment. It has continued to seek a high 
standard of architectural design suit- 
ed to the established character of the 
district. Much time is spent in trying 
to secure, by agreement with de- 
velopers, designs of a satisfactory 
standard and either the use of local 
materials or, failing that, acceptable 
substitutes; and the board is en- 
couraged by the co-operation re- 
ceived, many developers, despite the 
greater cost of using stone, having 
shown a genuine desire to maintain, 
as far as possible, the characteristic 
building traditions of the Peak 
District. 

In contrast to other national parks, 
one of the main problems has been 
that of access to open country, by 
which is meant the right to wander at 
will over the moors and heaths and 
rough grassland without keeping to 
footpaths or lanes. Despite the pre- 
war history of bitterness between 
landowners and walkers, the board 
have secured, by agreement with 
landowners, the legal right for the 
public to wander at will over some 
sixteen and a half square miles of 
moorland in the Kinder Scout area. 
They hope that, in return, the public 
will behave well on the moors, not 
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Dovedale in the Peak District National Park. 


only to keep the goodwill of the land- 
owners and farmers but also to keep 
the moors unspoilt for the many who 
visit them from the crowded cities. 

It is recognized that the education 
of the public in the care of the 
countryside is of primary importance 
and, to this end, the Country Code is 
publicized as widely as possible. The 
board have also established a warden 
service; this is a body of volunteers, 
themselves walkers from the towns, 
who come out at week-ends and 
Bank Holidays; they operate under 
the control of the head warden, a 
permanent official, and patrol the 
moors giving advice and assistance 
and, where necessary, restraining or 
reporting acts of vandalism. The 
board have made by-laws for the 
control of behaviour on access land 
and these are prominently dis- 
played at fourteen places in the 
Kinder Scout area. 

A further problem which arises 





from intensive use by people from the 
surrounding towns is the control of 
camping and caravanning. There are 
many unsightly colonies in the area 
and the board have taken enforce- 
ment action in respect of some of them 
and have been supported by the 
Minister on appeal. It is, however, 
becoming evident that, because of 
the stringent requirements which it is 
necessary to impose on new camping 
and caravan sites, such as water- 
borne sanitation, applicants are re- 
luctant to proceed with their schemes 
even when planning permission is 
granted. The board are, therefore, 
considering providing camping and 
caravan sites themselves under the 
powers in the National Parks Act. 
D. G. GILMAN 


Pembrokeshire Coast 


The Pembrokeshire Coast National 
Park, although the smallest in area, 
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contains within its boundaries a 
variety of interesting features and 
probably as many problems as any 
of the parks. 

Foremost amongst these are the 
remedial measures necessary to clear 
and redeem the numerous derelict 
and abandoned armed services sites 
and aerodromes. The park com- 
mittee have endeavoured to deal with 
this problem, but the results have 
been most disappointing. 

The electrification of large areas of 
rural landscape by means of over- 
head power lines has also created 
difficulties, and whilst re-routing has 
on many occasions avoided skylines 
and places of outstanding beauty or 
interest, undoubtedly a deterioration 
in the landscape picture has been 
caused by poles and overhead wires. 

The tremendous increase in holi- 
day caravanning is presenting a prob- 
lem, the solution of which is extremely 
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difficult, for whereas on one hand the 
caravan meets an urgent need for 
more holiday accommodation, the 
presence of numerous trailer sites 
conflicts with the beauty of the 
countryside, especially within the 
coastal strip. There is also the diffi- 
culty of controlling unauthorized use 
of land for caravanning. The park 
committee are seeking the Minister’s 
agreement to the withdrawal of “‘per- 
mitted development”’ for caravans in 
certain of the more important sec- 
tions of the coastal strip within the 
park area. 

Efforts are being made in col- 
laboration with an architects’ panel 
to raise the standard of building de- 
sign throughout the park, but, apart 
from some cases of improved ele- 
vational treatment, the general stan- 
dard of domestic architecture has 
not appreciably improved, although 
there is a better understanding of the 


On the Pembrokeshire Coast. 
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correct use of texture and colour in 
the selection of roofing and facing 
materials. 

The acute shortage of accommoda- 
tion for an ever-increasing number of 
holiday visitors prompted the park 
committee to suggest the establish- 
ment of a holiday centre in the 
northern sector of the park where 
suitable premises were available, but 
due to the “credit squeeze’ this 
scheme has been deferred. It has, 
however, been possible to establish a 
new youth hostel at Strumble Head 
on the purchase by the park com- 
mittee of premises which are to be 
opened in August this year. 

A register of holiday accommoda- 
tion in the park and its environs has 
been sponsored by the committee and 
the first edition has recently been 
published. A descriptive pamphlet 
produced by the committee was dis- 
tributed at the Royal Welsh Agri- 
cultural Shows and the Royal Na- 
tional Eisteddfodau. 

The increase in the number of 
visitors and tourists since the designa- 
tion of the national park calls for the 
provision of car parks and view point 
lay-bys and the park committee are 
seeking to meet this need by the 
establishment of car parks at St 
Davids, Tenby, and other centres and 
lay-bys at outstanding view points, 
but the present restriction on capital 
expenditure is delaying the execution 
of the more important of these works. 

Whilst progress in establishing the 
Pembrokeshire Coast National Park 
has not been spectacular, the efforts 
of the park committee have borne 
fruit and provided National Ex- 
chequer assistance can be more freely 
given, there is every reason to believe 
that the Pembrokeshire Coast Na- 
tional Park can retain its natural 
beauty and provide visitors with the 
type of open-air recreation envisaged 
in the conception of a national park. 

J. A. PRICE 
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Snowdonia 


The Snowdonia National Park was 
the first park to be administered by a 
joint advisory committee. The vari- 
ous merits and de-merits of a joint 
advisory committee were thoroughly 
discussed when the committee was 
set up, but experience has shown that 
it had merits which were unsuspected 
at its inception. It was feared that it 
would take a very long time to deal 
with applications for planning per- 
mission, and many of them would not 
be dealt with within the statutory 
period allowed for their considera- 
tion, but in fact we find that there is 
very little difference in the time taken 
to deal with applications under the 
present administration, and in the 
time taken under the old system. The 
joint advisory committee appointed 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie as planning 
consultant and it has been a source of 
strength to the committee to have in 
cases of great importance or extreme 
complexity the advice of a world- 
famous consultant. 

The Minister of Housing and 
Local Government has recently made 
an order extending the life of the 
joint advisory committee for a further 
term of three years. 

The access provisions of the Na- 
tional Parks Act, which have raised 
considerable difficulties in other parts 
of the country, have raised few in 
Snowdonia. The public have always 
had access to the open land in Snow- 
donia provided they conducted them- 
selves reasonably and with considera- 
tion for the countryside and its in- 
habitants. Accordingly there has 
been no need for access agreements or 
orders. It has been found however 
that a minority of the public con- 
sistently ignore the provisions of the 
Country Code and are ignorant of the 
access provisions of the National 
Parks Acts, and claim rights and 
privileges far beyond those conferred 
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Nant Dwyfawr and Cwm 


upon them by the Act. This has 
caused strained relations with some 
of the farmers within the national 
park. Incidents are usually isolated 
and acts of hooliganism are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

The question of the provision of 
tourist accommodation in the park 
was considered carefully some time 
ago, but the committee came to the 
conclusion that there already existed 
ample accommodation to suit all 
pockets. The season in Snowdonia is 
limited and there are many excellent 
hotels and boarding houses in the 
park or just outside its boundaries; 
there are also many farmhouses 
which in the height of the season are 
prepared to provide accommodation 
to tourists. 

Caravans have presented a con- 
siderable problem as the committee 
have been concerned to prevent their 
being sited in conspicuous places; 
the policy adopted is to encourage the 
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Dwyfawr, Snowdonia. 


establishing at points of particular 
interest medium-sized caravan sites 
with the essential services, and to 
discourage the isolated caravan unless 
quite inconspicuously sited and within 
reach of a good water supply and 
efficient sanitation. In such cases, 
approval is given for six months of the 
year only. 

The joint advisory committee have 
devoted considerable time and 
thought to the question of publicity 
and have produced a_ broadsheet 
which is now in circulation. They 
have under preparation commercial 
and non-commercial guides to Snow- 
donia, and have undertaken pub- 
licity work at Eisteddfodau and the 
Royal Welsh Agricultural Shows 
over the past two years. 

The committee are collaborating 
with the National Parks Commission 
in the production of a film strip 
and are investigating the possibilities 
of making a film of Snowdonia. 
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A competition was organized in 
the early days of the joint advisory 
committee for a symbol for the 
national] park; the symbol will shortly 
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be incorporated in road signs in the 
park and is already being used for 
other purposes. 

D. W. JONES-WILLIAMS 








PLANNING COMMENTARY 











Red Light in Herts (and London) 

A summary of the report on The 
Future of Industry in Central Hertford- 
shire by the county planning officer, 
has been published as a pamphlet 
(January 1956). Mr Doubleday 
backs with much statistical data his 
warning against the admission of 
further industry into this part of the 
country, where there are (including 
Letchworth Garden City) five new 
industrial towns and a number of 
older ones having an industrial base, 
and where towns are already so near 
to each other that further growth 
will endanger their separation by 
green belts. 

The detailed figures in the report 
deserve and will no doubt receive 
careful study by the business interests 
of the county as well as by the local 
authorities. They seem to us to add up 
to a strong case for putting the brake 
on the admission of further manufac- 
turing firms. More important even 
than the particular case argued here is 
the principle that it illustrates. It is 
not going to be possible to maintain 
efficiency and pleasantness in towns 
unless the growth of employment in 
them is regulated and in the last 
resort brought to a stop. This is easy 
to see in a county like Hertfordshire 
where standards of convenience and 
amenity are still high. But the neces- 
sity of turning off the tap of excessive 
employment capacity is more glaring, 
though less noticed, in London and 


other swollen and congested cities. 
To prevent Stevenage, Hitchin, and 
Letchworth growing into and spoiling 
each other Mr Doubleday flashes his 
red light. Who flashes the red light to 
prevent the City of London building 
acres of office space for tens of 
thousands of workers whom London 
Transport cannot carry comfortably 
to work or whom the LCC and other 
authorities cannot house ? 

We need (and very urgently) a 
London regional planning body that 
will look at all aspects of London de- 
velopment and redevelopment with a 
sense of quantity as well as with an 
architectural eye. And we need the 
resolution to divert constructive en- 
terprise from places where it is 
creating trouble for cities and run- 
ning towards trouble for itself. Lon- 
don business interests would see this 
if the London situation were ex- 
plained as plainly as Mr Doubleday 
has explained the Hertfordshire situa- 
tion. 


More Trees 

A surprisingly brief and exception- 
ally sensible circular was sent by the 
Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government on 26 June to all coun- 
cils carrying out schemes of slum 
clearance or redevelopment. In the 
simplest and most direct way it asks 
the councils not to lose this oppor- 
tunity of introducing more trees into 
these areas. ‘l'rees, it observes, “im- 
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prove the urban scene and enhance 
the dignity of architecture’. “Green 
foliage and blossoms bring cheerful- 
ness into drab streets and do much to 
relieve monotony and ugliness.” 

The Ministry widens its appeal to 
include any councils having the 


opportunity to secure the planting of 


more trees in towns and villages. 
Tree-planting should be encouraged 
in the grounds of public utilities and 
industrial concerns, as well as in 
privately owned housing estates and 
individual gardens. 

This twenty-line circular, if acted 
upon, could do more to make towns 
pleasing to the vast majority of town- 
dwellers that a dozen books on archi- 
tecture. Much as we regret the fact, 
pure beauty in architecture (as dis- 
tinct from a fashionable or prestige 
value) appeals to a small minority. 
But almost everyone, of every class 
and income group, responds to the 
beauty of trees. Recognition of this 
supremelyimportant fact muchaffects 
the layout of housing and other 
estates. Where streets are narrow, or 
front gardens or forecourts very 
shallow, trees cannot be satisfactorily 
planted without darkening windows, 
obstructing traffic, or overshading 
gardens. Drabness and monotony will 
prevail for ever, no matter how good 
the architecture. To be able to plant 
trees, we must first have room for 
trees. 


Birmingham’s House and Garden 


Visitors to Norway and Sweden 
will have been impressed by the “‘folk 
museums” in which carefully pre- 
served ancient houses and gardens 
provide backgrounds for collections 
of historical exhibits. We are glad to 
hear of the adoption of a similar idea 
by the Birmingham City Museum and 
Art Gallery, who are creating at 
Blakesley Hall, Yardley, an Eliza- 
bethan garden as a setting for a 
sixteenth-century Warwickshire tim- 
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bered house. In the house will be dis- 
played Roman relics and material 
illustrating the city’s early industries. 
There is no doubt that furnishings 
and implements of the past appeal 
to the imagination more readily 
when shown in their appropriate 
settings. We hope, however, that 
the day is still distant when a house 


and garden, as such, will be a 
museum piece in Birmingham. 
Advertisement Control under 
Review 

The Minister’s circular of late 


June 1956 will flutter the crows’-nests 


as well as the dovecotes. He finds the 
results of the control of outdoor 
advertising ‘‘disappointing”’’, and be- 
lieves many local authorities share 
this feeling. He seems to be con- 
templating stricter control in “‘areas 
of high amenity’, urban or rural, 
‘‘and indeed throughout the country- 
side’’. On the other hand he suggests 
allowing ‘‘somewhat greater freedom 
to the advertisers in areas where it is 
accepted that outdoor advertising is 
not out of place’’. If necessary he is 
prepared to amend the regulations of 
1948. 

This move is intriguing, and hope- 
ful or alarming according to which 
side of the hoarding you are on. It 
seems to point to a widening of the 
range of quantitative and qualitative 
strictness or laxity (or, if you like, 
control or freedom) as_ between 
different areas. Green belts, national 
parks, and architecturally good parts 
of towns, the Minister thinks, should 
be areas of “special control”—though 
within these areas authorities should 
have powers to permit inoffensive 
advertising. Outside areas of special 
control the amount of advertising 
may be allowed to vary from place to 
place. But authorities are exhorted to 
give advertisers some indication as to 
where they will be stiff and where 
they will be easy-going. 
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We suggest that, arising from this 
circular, discussions would be useful 
between people concerned for amen- 
ity and the advertising organizations, 
in order that in expressing their views 
to the Minister on possible revisions 
of the regulations each group may 
take account of the interests of the 
other group. Public opinion and 
feeling are much divided, and at this 
stage, we are inclined to think, the 
principle of local variety and experi- 
ment is one to be welcomed. 


Detroit to deter Deterioration 


We note with great interest the ten- 
year programme of the City of 
Detroit (1 March 1956) to eliminate 
deterioration and prevent blight and 
slums in its fifty-three “‘middle-aged”’ 
neighbourhoods. It is a bold scheme, 
designed to take advantage of the 
Federal Housing Act of 1954 under 
which approved city rehabilitation 
schemes can obtain Federal assistance 
up to two-thirds of the public cost, 
and the ensuing private modernizing 
of buildings becomes eligible for FHA 
mortgage insurance. These _fifty- 
three neighbourhoods, which contain 
176,000 dwellings (about a third of 
the city’s total) and 10,000 of its 
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45,500 dilapidated dwellings, are said 
to be deteriorating “faster than 
warranted”’, by reason of age, blight, 
mixed uses, congested streets, de- 
ficiency of car parks, and lack of 
recreationspace. ‘‘Self-improvement” 
by the neighbourhood cannot be ex- 
pected, so there is a ‘community 
problem”’. The proposed expenditure 
is 73 million dollars in ten years: 41 
millions to come from Federal grants, 
and 32 millions to be paid by the city 
of Detroit. 

The intended works include street 
changes, removal of the most di- 
lapidated structures and non-con- 
forming uses, improved parking and 
lighting, extensions of open space, 
provision of small playgrounds, etc. 

Now that the USA Federal Govern- 
ment is coming in with financial aid 
to cities, their continued growth be- 
comes a national as well as a local 
problem. National aid could, as we 
have seen in Great Britain, enable 
congested cities to evade for a time 
the economic consequences of ill- 
advised development. Yet national 
aid is necessary. The moral? Make 
the aid conditional on planned 
limitation of the city’s outward 
growth and internal density. 


The Joy of Contact with the Earth 


“*T have seen a boy of two years old, who had been kept in London, taken out 





for the first time to walk in green country. The season was winter, and every- 
thing was wet and muddy. To the adult eye there was nothing to cause delight, 
but in the boy there sprang up a strange ecstasy ; he kneeled in the wet ground 
and put his face in the grass, and gave utterance to half-articulate cries of 
delight. The joy that he was experiencing was primitive, simple and massive. 
The organic need that was being satisfied is so profound that those in whom it is 
starved are seldom completely sane. Many pleasures, of which we may take 
gambling as a good example, have in them no element of this contact with 
Earth. Such pleasures, in the instant when they cease, leave a man feeling 
dusty and dissatisfied, hungry for he knows not what. Such pleasures bring 
nothing that can be called joy. Those, on the other hand, that bring us 
into contact with the life of the Earth have something in them profoundly 
satisfying; when they cease, the happiness that they have brought remains, 
although their intensity while they existed may have been less than that of 
more exciting dissipations.”—BERTRAND RussELL: The Conquest of Happiness. 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S WILD-LIFE RESERVES 


The emphasis in the South African reserves and national parks 


is on the protection of wild animals and plants. 


HE EXISTENCE Of the larger and 
Tre attractive wild animals is 

continually threatened by the 
expansion of modern civilization and 
consequently the most conspicuous 
and easily destroyed types of wild life 
exist in a few isolated and remote 
spots of our country, where they are 
protected by legislation. 

Areas set aside for the protection of 
wild life may be classified as follows: 

1. Preserves: e.g. many private 
farms and estates where certain types 
of animals are preserved for hunting 
by the owners and where all natural 
enemies of the game are exterminated 
as vermin. 

2. Reserves: sanctuaries in which 
no hunting is permitted. They exist 
merely by virtue of a proclamation 
and therefore have no ensured per- 


by R. J. LABUSCHAGNE 


manency. Examples of such reserves 
are the numerous municipal, pro- 
vincial, and forestry reserves and 
reserves under the control of the 
divisional councils of the Cape 
Province. 

3. National parks. These are the 
final stage of wild-life conservation 
and should form the final goal of the 
‘“‘reserves’. Within them, all the 
animals and plants are fully pro- 
tected by rigid state legislation. This 
is the best weapon whereby Man’s 
impulse to destroy the beasts and the 
forests for his own pleasure or profit 
can be fought and conquered. 


Park Legislation 

In the year 1926 the Union 
Government took a commendable 
step in passing the National Parks 


A herd of wildebeest in the Kruger National Park. 


National Parks Board of Trustees, Pretoria 
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National Park Board of Trustees, Pretoria 


One of the rest camps in the Kruger National Park. There are fourteen rest camps in this 
park. 


Act (No. 56). This measure for the 
establishment of national parks has 
provided the most permanent means 
of ensuring the preservation for all 
time of our country’s wonderful 
fauna and flora, many varieties of 
which are still in imminent danger of 
becoming extinct. The control and 
management of such parks has been 
placed in the hands of a board of ten 
trustees. 

This board functions under patron- 
age of the Minister for Lands. Seven 
members are appointed by the 
Minister with the approval of the 
Governor-General, for a period of 
five years. The Provincial Adminis- 
tration of the Cape and Transvaal 
each appoints one member, while the 
Wild Life Protection Society nomin- 
ates the tenth member. 

The board receives an annual 
grant of £22,000 from the Central 
Government, £4,500 from the Pro- 
vincial Administration of Transvaal, 
and £2,000 from the Cape Pro- 
vincial Administration. These grants 
contribute approximately one-eighth 





of the financial requirements of the 
board. The balance of the revenue 
required is derived from entrance 
and accommodation fees of tourists, 
trading concessions, and donations. 
Up to the present the following five 
national parks have been created 
under the Act. 


The Kruger National Park 


This park extends from Komati- 
poort to the Limpopo in the NE 
corner of the Transvaal, and is 200 
miles long by an average of forty 
miles wide, a total of about 8,000 
square miles. The entrance gate at 
Numbi is about 280 miles from 


Johannesburg and 250 miles from 


Pretoria. About 1,400 miles of gravel 
roads enable the visitor to view the 
animals from close quarters. 

The general type of bush vegeta- 
tion is closely related to the tropical 
savannah and along the rivers tall 
trees form a striking and attractive 
fringe of dark evergreen forest. 

Among the many varieties of 
animals to be seen are: elephant, 
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hippopotamus, zebra, blue wilde- 
beest, waterbuck, kudu, eland, tsess- 
ebe, nyala, sable, roan, giraffe, bush- 
buck, impala, duiker reedbuck, steen- 
buck, klipspringer, etc., while mon- 
keys and baboons abound. Carni- 
vorous animals are well represented 
both in species and in numbers. 
Those commonly seen are: lion, 
leopard, cheetah, hyena, wild dog, 
jackal, civet, etc. 

Each of the fourteen camps has 
some specific advantage in wild life 
or scenic beauty. Comfortable accom- 
modation in keeping with the en- 
vironment is provided. European 
camp supervisors, assisted by native 
attendants, whose main duties are 
the cleaning of huts and the making 
of fires, attend to the needs of the 
visitors. Bathrooms, fireplaces for 
cooking, bedding, and hot and cold 
water are available. Visitors usually 
bring their own food and cooking 
utensils, and camp life in the reserve 


Giraffe in the Kruger National Park. 
National Parks Board of Trustees, Pretoria 
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National Parks Board of Trustees, Pretoria 


Lions in the Kruger National Park. 


is peaceful and friendly. At all the 
larger camps there are shops where 
food, curios, and household require- 
ments are obtainable. Meals are 
served in the restaurants at reason- 
able prices. 

Except for the Pretoriuskop area, 
which is open throughout the year, 
the park is closed to the public during 
the summer from October to May. 

More than 100,000 visitors enjoy 
annually the beauty of this veritable 
wonderland. 


The Kalahari Gemsbok 
National Park 

This was proclaimed in 1931, and 
with the gradual additions now 
extends to over 2 million acres, 
apart from an adjoining area of 
4,300 square miles belonging to the 
Bechuanaland Administration over 
which the National Parks Board of 
Trustees of the Union exercise game 
protection rights. The territory is in 
the shape of a triangle between the 
Auob and the Nossob Rivers, ex- 
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tending from the border of South- 
West Africa to that of the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate. It is a region of 
red-coloured sand-dunes, sparsely 
grown with thorn scrub, salt-bush, 
quickgrass, and tsamma (wild melon) 
with clumps of kameeldoring every- 
where along the dry river-courses. 

These dry rivers, in which water 
flows only once or twice a century, are 
the only negotiable roads. Their 
floors are hard and firm, and their 
beds are fairly level, so that high 
speeds are possible. They consist of 
silt deposits without pebbles with 
brackish crusts against the banks. 
Many windmills and_ drinking 
troughs for supplying water to the 
game have been erected. 


Game Reserve Animals 


The game reserve offers sanctuary 
to a great variety of animal species. 
Gemsbok are found in thousands, 
grazing over the dune country in 
great herds, or resting in the cool 
shade of the kameeldoring. ‘The terri- 
tory they inhabit is in the driest part 
of the country. Gemsbok are agile and 
fleet-footed, like horses, with white- 
blazed faces and bodies of a warm- 
grey colour with darker markings. 
Their long, slender horns, which 
appear in both sexes, are as slender 
and sharp as spears. They use their 
pointed hoofs to dig out bulbous 
plants, which are eaten for their 
water content. Their general colour- 
ing is such as to blend completely 
with their environment. Miles can be 
covered passing through galloping 
herds, and this is an unforgettable 
sight. 

The park is crowded with spring- 
bok, this most graceful species of 
game appearing in herds of 1,000 to 
1,500. The fawn-yellow colour of their 
bodies, with the reddish-brown band 
from foreleg to hip and the white 
underside, tone in beautifully with 
the reddish-yellow of the soil, to 
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make the springbok part and parcel 
of the landscape. The springbok 
also belong to a species that can do 
with very little water. They are very 
playful, and numbers in a herd are 
continually gambolling, leaping high 
or far, then dashing off at great speed 
over a dune, to disappear in a cloud 
of dust over the sky-line. 

The hartebeest is a_ strikingly 
beautiful species of antelope, with its 
magnificent sculptured head and 
characteristically curved-up horns, 
They are ever ready for flight, and at 
the slightest sign of suspicion they 
take to their heels, stringing out into 
single file. Hartebeest are in no way 
aggressive. Several hundreds are still 
present in the Kalahari Reserve. 


Lions and Hyenas 


Lions are also present in all their 
majesty, with the added fascination 
that this territory is the domain of 
the unusually fine Kalahari type, 
with yellow mane and pale-yellow 
colour. They are to be found around 
the waterholes or windmills or quietly 
watching under shady trees, and, as 
it is possible to see clearly for great 
distances, they are easily found by the 
trained eye. 

Hyena, in groups of twelve to 
fifteen, are not at all uncommon, and 
at night these lonely spaces re-echo 
with their sinister cries. Equally sly 
are the brown hyena which, in spite 
of their nocturnal habits, are fre- 
quently seen during the day, crush- 
ing hard bones in their strong jaws 
and ripping off the toughest sinew. 

This park is open to visitors 
throughout the year, but December 
and January are extremely hot. 
Accommodation for tourists, con- 
sisting of some rondavels and bath- 
room facilities, are available to 
tourists at Twee Rivieren, the en- 
trance gate from the Union, and 
Mata-Mata, the entrance gate from 
South-West Africa. 
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The Addo Elephant National Park 

The Addo National Park for ele- 
phants is forty-five miles (eighty 
minutes by car) north of Port 
Elizabeth. A special observation plat- 
form, fenced for protection from the 
elephants, has been built on a hillside 
close to the house of the park ranger. 
During the citrus season, oranges are 
strewn over a clearing—about seventy 
yards from the observation ramp— 
and every day about sundown the 
herd comes from the bush and feeds 
on the fruit. The elephants usually 
remain in the clearing for about an 
hour or more—eating, playing, and 
trumpeting—and pay little attention 
to sightseers. 

There are twenty-two elephants in 
all. The herd has changed in size and 
shape since it has been confined in 
the elephant park. The Addo ele- 
phants are slightly smaller in stature 
and carry less ivory than is normal, 
and very few of the cows have tusks. 
In addition to the elephants there is 
a herd of approximately 200 Cape 
buffalo in the park, and a large 
number of bushbuck, duiker, steen- 
bok, grysbok, bushpigs, and ostriches. 
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National Park Board of Trustees, Pretoria 


Gemsbok and springbok in the Kalahari Gemsbok National Park. 


An elephant-proof fence twelve 
and a half miles long surrounds a 
6,500-acre camp in the Addo Park. 
It consists of sections of tramline 
linked by lift cables, and is expected 
to give the park authorities the victory 
in the battle of wits to keep the ele- 
phants in and away from the citrus 
estates near by. The tram rails are 
sunk 6 ft into the ground at 24 ft 
intervals, leaving 8 ft projecting and 
connected by three lengths of lift 
cable 2 ft apart. 


Other National Parks 


In the Bontbok National Park near 
Bredasdorp, southernmost tip of the 
continent of Africa, the colourful 
bontbok is protected. At one time the 
bontbok were regarded as the rarest 
species in the world. And in the 
Mountain Xebra National Park near 
Cradock in the heart of the arid 
Karoo, protection is given to the ex- 
tremely rare mountain zebra. 

Altogether one twenty-fifth of the 
total area of the Union of South 
Africa is set aside for wild-life pro- 
tection—a remarkable contribution 
by a young and small nation. 
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NATIONAL PARKS OF JAPAN 


The Japanese national parks, which are immensely popular, have 


their own distinctive characteristics and problems, along with 


some that are common to national parks in other countries. 


beautiful landscape’. This is 

chiefly attributable to the fact 
that the country is composed of four 
small islands peculiarly rich in vol- 
canoes and that it is situated within 
the belt of the Asiatic monsoon, which 
naturally brings the dampness of 
typical character. Moreover, as Japan 
is in the position where the warm 
current meets with the cold current, 
numerous species of flora and fauna 
of both temperate-zone and frigid- 
zone origin can be found there in 
abundance. These topographical and 
climatic features with abundant flora 
and fauna produce unparalleled 
varied and delicate landscapes. At the 
same time, the old historical elements 
of the landscapes add another im- 
portant significance to the cultural 
reminiscences. 

These outstanding scenic beauties, 
which are well worthy of praise as 
representative landscape of the coun- 
try, are now designated as national 
parks. 


Jites 1s called ‘tthe country of 


Outline of National Park System 


The National Parks Law was en- 
acted in 1931 as a result of long and 
comprehensive investigations of such 
systems abroad. Based on the Law, 
national parks have primarily been 
designated to protect and develop 
natural scenic beauty to be utilized 
openly by the Japanese people and 
foreign visitors for promoting health, 
recreation, education, and _ sight- 
seeing. 

Thus national parks in Japan now 


by OSAMU IKENOUYE 


number nineteen, their total area 
being 4,360,000 acres, equal to 4-8 
per cent of the total acreage of this 
country. Out of nineteen national 
parks, twelve national parks possess 
volcanic topography, two tectonic 
mountains, and five seascapes. 

In the meantime, the National 
Parks Law was so revised in 1949 that 
the Government may designate quasi- 
national parks for districts having 
superb scenic areas, but not qualified 
to be national parks. The provisions 
of the Law concerning restrictions of 
activities for the preservation of 
landscape are also adopted for such 
places to protect the elements of 
natural parks. The quasi-national 
parks are designated by the Minister 
of Health and Welfare and ad- 
ministered by prefectural governors. 
The character of such parks is quite 
similar to ‘“‘nature reserves” in 
Britain. The number of such parks 
now amounts to fourteen, with a total 
area of 1,035,000 acres. 

The Japanese national park system 
also includes national gardens. They 
are: the Outer Garden of the 
Imperial Palace (245 acres) and 
Shinjuku Garden (144 acres), both in 
Tokyo; and Kyoto Imperial Garden 
(163 acres) in Kyoto, which had 
formerly been the property of the 
Imperial Family and were opened to 
the public as parks after the war. 
These gardens are of great historical 
significance and are playing a vital 
role in adding much to urban beauty 
and offering places of recreation for 
the citizens. 
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Characteristics of Japanese Parks 


The Japanese national park system 
has its own unique features, although 
based upon the common idea in the 
world that localities of excellent 
scenic beauty representing the nation 
should be designated as national 
parks to preserve their landscape, 
while facilitating open-air recreation 
and education of the people. 

In Japan, the Minister of Health 
and Welfare designates such areas in 
accordance with the National Parks 
Law after hearing the views of the 
National Parks Council. In so doing, 
the Minister is not concerned with 
the prefectural jurisdiction of the 
area or ownership of lands, which 
differs from the United States, Can- 
ada, and many other countries, 
where such areas must be owned by 
the nation and used exclusively as 
parks. In other words, state, public, 
and even private lands may be 
designated as national parks. After 
such designation, special areas may 
be designated therein for the preserva- 
tion of natural landscapes, based on a 
master plan of respective national 
parks concerning - protection and 
utilization of the areas, thereby re- 
stricting some activities for public 
use. In the designated special areas, 
construction works, deforestation, ad- 
vertisements, and other activities that 
may affect the scenic beauty and 
atmosphere of the area require the 
permission of the Minister. At present 
48 per cent of the total area of the 
national parks is designated as such 
special areas. 


Protecting the Parks 


The Japanese national parks ad- 
ministration, as in Britain, has vari- 
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ous difficulties in adjusting public 
activities in order to preserve the 
landscape with other utilization of 
such lands, a situation quite different 
from the United States and other 
countries where the administration 
can freely plan to protect the land- 
scape under its jurisdiction. In a 
densely populated country like Japan, 
natural scenic beauties are always 
threatened by the pressure of com- 
mercial developments such as hydro- 
electric power projects, mining, de- 
forestation, reclamation even in the 
national park areas. For instance, we 
are now confronting an extremely 
serious problem—the hydro-electric 
power project in Kurobe Gorge in 
Chubu-sangaku (Japan Alps) Na- 
tional Park. In this case, we shall be 
obliged to permit the project with 
some severe conditions to preserve 
scenery. However, the real natural 
beauty of this grand granite gorge 
will be lost for ever. 

Visitors to the national parks now 
exceed 40 millions annually, in- 
cluding 90,000 foreigners, but the 
physical improvement of the park 
area is not yet to be fully attained, for 
the demands of visitors, particularly 
for improvement of roads within and 
without the parks, are urgent. 

The basic problem for the future 
national park administration in Japan 
is the acquisition of lands, by trans- 
ferring jurisdiction of state-owned 
lands or purchasing private lands, for 
national parks. National parks will 
gain the ideal state only when the 
lands in the park area can be offered 
completely for the purpose of the 
park. 

Our major efforts must hereafter 
be concentrated on this point. 
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Rising production costs have necessitated an increase in the price of the journal. 
From now on single copies will cost 2s. and the annual postal subscription will be 
27s. 6d. Special enlarged issues (such as this one) will continue to cost 2s. 6d. a copy. 
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CANADA’S SCENIC PLAYGROUNDS 


An account of the vast stretches of magnificent landscape reserved as 


national parks and national historic parks in Canada. 


ORE THAN 29,000 square miles 
M of Canada are devoted to her 
seventeen national parks and 
eleven national historic parks— 
slightly less than the area of Scotland. 
The national parks are divided into 
three main groups—the large scenic 
and recreational parks in the Rocky 
and Selkirk Mountains of Alberta and 
British Columbia; the scenic, re- 
creational and animal parks of the 
Prairie Provinces and eastern Can- 
ada; and the national historic parks 
that are established from Saskat- 
chewan to the Atlantic. 
Within the national parks, the 
Federal Government, through the 


by A. J. BAXTER 


Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, is responsible 
for all local administration—such as 
the protection of the forests from fire 
and wild life from molestation—and 


for maintaining the natural beauty of 


the landscape. The National Parks 
Service also maintains the park high- 
way system and ensures that the 
standard of accommodation offered 
to visitors is kept high. 


The Mountain Parks 


The great mountain playgrounds 
include Banff, Jasper, and Waterton 
Lakes Parks on the Rockies’ east 
slope in Alberta, and Kootenay, 


The Jasper National Park, Alberta, is the largest of the Canadian parks (area 4,200 square 
miles). 
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Glacier, Yoho, and Mount Revelstoke 
on the west slope of the Rockies, and 
the Selkirks in British Columbia. 
Banff Park (2,564 square miles) is the 
oldest and best known of the national 
parks. It is also the second largest of 
the scenic parks. 

Linked to Banff by the Banff- 
Jasper highway is Jasper National 
Park, largest of the scenic parks, a 
mountain kingdom of 4,200 square 
miles. The mountain parks, with 
their green forests and sparkling blue 
lakes, offer unsurpassed facilities for 
sports in summer and winter. Al- 
though wild life is strictly protected, 
parks waters provide many excellent 
opportunities for sports fishing. 


Prairie Wild-life Sanctuaries 


The scenic, recreational, and ani- 
mal parks of the Prairie Provinces 
include the great northern reserve of 
17,300 square miles, straddling the 
Alberta-Northwest Territories boun- 
dary and known as Wood Buffalo 
National Park. Established in 1922 
as a wild-life sanctuary, it is the home 
of some 12,000 buffalo and the nest- 
ing ground of the rare whooping 
crane. 

Near Edmonton, Alberta, is locat- 
ed Elk Island Park, which has a 
fenced area of seventy-five square 
miles containing more than 1,000 
buffalo as well as several hundred 
moose, elk, and deer. North of the 
great grain belt in Saskatchewan lies 
the 1,496 square miles of Prince 
Albert National Park, created twenty- 
six years ago. Here the scores of lakes, 
ranging from tiny rock basins to 
bodies of water fifty miles long, are 
woven into continuous waterways by 
innumerable small rivers. With its 
background of romance and ad- 
venture dating from the days of the 
fur trade, Prince Albert Park has a 
particular appeal to the camper, 
fisherman, and canoeist. Riding 
Mountain National Park in Mani- 
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toba is located north of the most 
thickly populated area of the Can- 
adian prairies and draws visitors in 
hundreds of thousands from the sur- 
rounding area and from the border- 
ing United States. Its expanse of 
1,148 square miles was set aside as a 
park in 1929. Its picturesque scenery 
and typical wild life, and its well- 
forested tableland containing several 
delightful lakes are an attractive 
change todwellers of the level prairies. 


Parks Near Population Centres 


The national parks of eastern 
Canada though built on a_ less 
majestic scale offer ideal recreation 
and relaxation areas comparatively 
close to large centres of population. 
In Ontario there are three national 
parks. The most westerly comprises 
a group of thirty islands in the famed 
Georgian Bay region, while south, on 
Lake Erie, is Point Pelee National 
Park, located on a flyway and of 
special attraction to bird lovers. The 
national park in Ontario lies in the 
Thousand Islands region of the St 
Lawrence and provides vacation and 
camping grounds for many centres 
of population on both sides of the 
international boundary. 

In the Maritime Provinces there 
are three scenic and recreational 
parks which in their brief history as 
national parks have won wide ac- 
claim from visitors from many parts 
of the continent. Cape Breton High- 
lands National Park, embracing in its 
390-square-mile area some of the 
most picturesque sections of Nova 
Scotia, was created a park in 1936. 

Prince Edward Island National 
Park is the island province’s contri- 
bution to the great nation-wide 
system and its seven-square-mile area 
embraces an expanse of sea-coast and 
sand dunes backed by forested and 
agricultural areas of great pastoral 
charm. At its bathing beaches, the 
sea-water is notably warmer in sum- 
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Riding Mountain National Park, Manitoba, was established in 1929. Heavily forested with 
many lakes it contains 1,148 square miles. A head of forty buffalo, part of which is shown, is 
kept in a wild-life enclosure. 


mer than at Atlantic beaches hun- 
dreds of miles farther south. Fundy 
National Park is the most recent 
addition to the national parks group 
and in the eight years since it was 
created the eighty-square-mile park 
has taken its place among the great 
resorts in the national system. It is 
situated on the Bay of Fundy in New 
Brunswick between the cities of Saint 
John and Moncton. 


The National Historic Parks 


The national historic parks com- 
memorate colourful dates in Can- 
adian history. Fort Anne was the first 
historic area to become a national 
historic park. In 1917, thirty-one 
acres encompassing the ruins and 
structures of Fort Anne at Annapolis 


Royal, Nova Scotia, were reserved. 
Nine years later the site of the early 
French fort of Beausejour near Sack- 
ville, New Brunswick, was set aside 
for preservation and public use. 
Seven sites became national parks in 
1941. In Nova Scotia the Fortress of 
Louisbourg Park, with its ruins of the 
walled city erected by the French in 
1720-40, has an area of 340 acres, 
and Port Royal Park contains within 
its area of seventeen acres a restora- 
tion of Champlain’s “‘Habitation”’ or 
first fort built in 1605. The present 
Halifax Citadel, last of four forts built 
at different periods of history, on his- 
toric Citadel Hill in Halifax, was 
declared a national historic site on 
16 May 1951. The original fort 
formed part of a wooden palisade de- 
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signed to protect the early settlers 
from Indians. 

In Quebec there is Fort Chambly 
Park preserving the ruins of the fort 
first built by the French in 1665, and 
Fort Lennox Park on I}le-aux-Noix in 
the Richelieu River near St Johns, the 
fortifications of which were built in 
1759. The latter has an area of 210 
acres. 

In Ontario the defence post built in 
1812-14 at Prescott and named Fort 
Wellington, and Fort Malden, con- 
structed near what is now the town 
of Amherstburg, are national historic 
parks. Each is just a few acres in 
extent and like all national historic 
parks has a museum of early relics. 


Commemorating a Prime Minister 


In 1954, ‘‘Woodside’, boyhood 
home of former Prime Minister 
William Lyon Mackenzie King, on 
Wellington Street, Kitchener, On- 
tario, was created a national historic 
park. This large, grey-brick building 
in park-like grounds is a good ex- 
ample of an Ontario house of the late 
nineteenth century and contains a 
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collection of relics of William Lyon 
Mackenzie King and his family. 

In Manitoba there are the ruins of 
Fort Prince of Wales, built in 1733-71 
on the shores of Hudson Bay near 
Churchill, and Lower Fort Garry, 
built by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
between 1831 and 1839 on the west 
bank of the Red River about twenty 
miles north of Winnipeg. 

Fort Battleford, the North-West 
Mounted Police Post built in 1876 in 
central Saskatchewan, was declared 
a national historic park in 1951. 


Increasing Use of the Parks 


In their endless variety the national 
parks and national historic parks offer 
something to everyone—whether it 
be the fragrance of forests, the mystery 
of unbeaten paths, the friendship of 
living wild creatures, or echoes of 
Canadian history lovingly preserved. 

Attendance at the parks continues 
to rise year by year. During the fiscal 
year 1955-6, visitors to the national 
parks and national historic parks 
totalled 3,339,287—an increase of 
almost 300,000 over the year before. 


Forest Parks for Scotland? 


There are no national parks in 
Scotland under the National Parks 
Act. A committee appointed by the 
Secretary of State for Scotland report- 
ed on the subject in 1947. Certain 
forest areas have been declared by the 
Forestry Commission to be “national 
forest parks’’, but special provision for 
access and visitors’ accommodation 
in these has not been made, though 
in two of them sites have been allo- 
cated for youth hostels and camping. 


There appears to be a difference of 


opinion in Scotland as to whether it is 


desirable to designate national parks, 
and the matter is still under discus- 
sion. The National Trust for Scotland 
and the Forestry Commission hold 
that sufficient provision has been or 
can be made by other means. It is 
argued on the other side that while 
the National Trust properties and 
forests are adequate for motoring 
visitors, the walker and cyclist are not 
adequately catered for. 

A number of nature reserves have 
however been designated, and these 
are of considerable scientific value. 
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THE NETHERLANDS’ NATURAL 


RESERVES 


Though there is no specific national parks legislation in the 
Netherlands, many natural reserves have been established by public 


and voluntary agencies. 


of nature reserves is a necessity. 
Apart from other purposes, per- 
haps more fundamental, they serve 
two interests: recreation and science. 

The density of population in the 
Netherlands, now 850 per square 
mile (6,200 per square mile in the 
most densely populated part in the 
west, 570 per square mile in the rest of 
the country) and still increasing, 
calls for the most intensive utilization 
of the available soil and at the same 
time for industrialization. Gradually 
and simultaneously the landscape is 
being ‘‘deromanticized” and the 
need for recreation in the open air is 
growing. This produces a_ twofold 
problem: the immediately more 
urgent one of the demand for space 
and accommodation for mass-recrea- 
tion, and the perhaps more crucial 
one in the long term of the need for 
wider and unspoiled areas for all 
those who have or will have out- 
grown the preference for mass-recrea- 
tion. 

Then in the interests of the 
natural sciences, which more and 
more are turning to the observation 
of the phenomena of naturally evolv- 
ing ecologies, it has to be taken into 
account that the Netherlands, as a 
result of a combination of different 
natural factors, are dotted with a 
considerable variety of habitats, often 
represented in very small areas only 
and rapidly vanishing under the 
overbearing influence of homo econo- 
micus. Incidentally the reserves for 
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by M. CG. BLOEMERS 
scientific purposes can have a re- 
creational value either for a restricted 
number of visitors or as interesting 
elements in touristically attractive 
landscapes. 


Ownership and Protection 


The Dutch law does not define 
nature reserves or national parks 
nor protect these areas as such. The 
country planning laws can provide 
some effective protection against 
deterioration, but the de facto status of 
nature reserves is based on ownership 
either by the State or by private 
societies for the protection of nature, 
or in some cases by bodies of a special 
character. 

The lands that may be regarded as 
nature reserves are in 300 places, and 
amount to about 175,000 acres. Some 
100 of these are of less than fifty acres 
and therefore have little or no direct 
recreational value; some twenty ex- 
ceed 2,000 acres. Of all these reserves 
seventy are owned (36,400 acres) or 
rented (7,600 acres) by the national 
society, seventy (32,400 acres) by the 
provincial societies, seven (40,700 
acres) are owned by miscellaneous 
private or mixed bodies, eighty 
(29,400 acres) are singled out of the 
State demesnes managed by the 
Forestry Service (Ministry of Agri- 
culture), and fifty (4,250 acres) are 
owned by the Ministry of Education, 
Arts and Sciences. In addition to 
what can be considered as reserves, 
several other categories of natural 
areas offer an opportunity for public 
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recreation: such as private estates 
open to the public (free or for a 
modest entrance fee) in exchange for 
fiscal facilities (some 200,000 acres), 
woods in public property (some 
175,000 acres), military training 
fields, certain water catchment areas, 
etc. 


The Larger National Reserves 


As “national parks’? we will con- 
sider, in accordance with the mean- 
ing this concept conveys in general, 
those of the natural reserves of a 
certain magnitude (at least 2,500 
acres), where possibilities are pro- 
vided for a somewhat intensive 
recreation. About a few of these, some 
details can be given here. 

The largest is the Nationale Park 
de Hoge Veluwe, north of Arnhem 
—about 15,000 acres of heaths and 
woods, fenced in, owned by the State, 
and handed over to a foundation 
under mild public control, provided 
with a substantial working capital on 
loan. It is self-supporting, thanks to 
entrance fees (some 350,000 visitors 
yearly) and forestry. It has an ex- 
tensive system of roads and paths, 
two restaurants and a small boarding 
house, and the Krdller-Miiller State 
Museum (Van Gogh collection). 
The wild life includes deer, mouflons, 
roe deer, etc. 

Another is the Nationale Park de 
Kennemer Duinen, west of Har- 
lem—4,700 acres of dunes, fenced 
in, established, and financed by the 
State and the province of North 
Holland and the cities of Amsterdam 
and Harlem. It is provided with foot- 
paths and cycle tracks, two camping 
areas, bunkers converted to summer 
lodgings, playgrounds, and a shallow 
play-lake for children. A restaurant 
is to be added. The park has been so 
planned that visitors (250,000 a year) 
concentrate mostly in certain parts, 
leaving the rest for wild life and those 
in search of loneliness. The vulner- 
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ability of dune landscape and neces- 
sity of intensive supervision make the 
yearly deficit relatively high. 

The foundation Het Gooi’s Natur- 
reservaat, created and financed by 
the province of North Holland, the 
city of Amsterdam, and local munici- 
palities, owns some 4,600 acres of 
heaths and woods SE of Amsterdam 
in one of the most densely populated 
parts of the country. As it is not fenced 
in, the number of visitors is unknown. 
The most important recreational 
features are a camping area and a big 
‘commuters’ camp” in which people 
are allowed to build a tent or shack in 
which the family lives during the 
whole summer. 


Needs of the Future 


To satisfy the future needs of 
recreation, three things are necessary. 
Country planners are keenly aware 
of their task to spare so far as is 
reasonably possible all green areas 
and to direct recreational develop- 
ments to those places where they 
have the benefit of natural amenities 
without encroaching upon the re- 
serve of unspoiled spaces. Private 
societies, municipalities, and the State 
display a considerable energy in 
purchasing the most valuable areas. 
All administrators of reserves, wood- 
lands, and other natural areas will 
have to search for the proper methods 
to make these areas fit for recreation 
in such a way and in such a measure 
as these areas can support. 

To gain these ends co-operation 
between many bodies and interests is 
necessary and will be even more so in 
future. 

Many difficulties will have to be 
overcome, but those concerned with 
these matters feel themselves strong- 
ly supported by a clear public aware- 
ness of the importance of safeguard- 
ing our natural amenities ‘“‘for the 
benefit and the enjoyment of the 
people’. 
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THE GREAT PARKS OF THE USA 


Fifty million people annually now visit the national parks of the 
United States, of the history and character of which this article 


briefly reminds us. 


colonies along the Atlantic Sea- 

board in the seventeenth century 
the United States at the end of the 
eighteenth century set up an inde- 
pendent Federal Union. During the 
first half of the nineteenth century the 
young nation extended its boundar- 
ies from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from the Canadian border to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and during this same 
period by purchase, cession, and 
treaty came into direct ownership of 
more than two billion acres of land, 
most of which, except for roving 
Indians, was untouched and often 
unexplored wilderness. Much of the 
public domain was open for settle- 
ment, some of it was awarded to the 
States for educational purposes, and 


Fe A string of loosely affiliated 


by HARLEAN JAMES 


some of it has been retained by the 
Federal Government for national 
parks and monuments and national 
forests. 


How the Park Idea Began 


In 1870 the concept of a national 
park came to be recognized through 
the vision and public spirit of a little 
group of pioneers who were exploring 
the Yellowstone country. Around a 
camp fire they decided to propose 
that this marvellous country be made 
a national park, and two years later 
Congress created the Yellowstone 
National Park of more than two 
million acres ‘dedicated and set 
apart as a public park or pleasuring 
ground for the benefit and enjoyment 
of the people”. For twenty years 


A group of riders in the Mount Ranier National Park, Washington. 


National Park Service, Washington 
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National Parks Service, Washington 


Campers enjoying a meal in the open. More and better camp-ground facilities are contem- 
plated in the American parks. 


nothing more was done, but in the 
twenty-five years from 1890 to 1916, 
Sequoia, General Grant, Yosemite, 
Mount Rainier, Crater Lake, Mesa 
Verde, Rocky Mountain, Hawaii, 
and Lassen National Parks were 
created. 

In 1906 Congress passed the 
National Antiquities Act to authorize 
the President by executive order to 
set aside areas of scientific or historic 
interest. And this introduced a new 
and broader concept. 

In the meantime in 1908, at the 
Governors’ Conservation Conference 
called by President Theodore Roose- 
velt, Dr J. Horace McFarland, Presi- 
dent of the American Civic Associa- 
tion, organized in 1904, made an 
eloquent plea in favour of protecting 
the incomparable natural scenic 
resources of the nation. DrMcFarland 
enlisted the co-operation of Frederick 
Law Olmsted Jr, and through the 
American Civic Association carried 
on a campaign of education. 


The Parks Act of 1916 

Finally in 1916, after Secretary of 
the Interior Franklin K. Lane 
brought to Washington two eminent 
Californians, Stephen T. Mather and 
Horace M. Albright, the combined 
efforts within and without the Depart- 
ment of the Interior brought about 
the passage of the Act of 1916 which 
created the National Park Service in 
the Department of the Interior: 

“To promote and regulate the use 
of the Federal areas known as national 
parks, monuments, and reservations 
. . . by such means and measures as 
conform to the fundamental pur- 
pose of said parks, monuments, and 
reservations, which purpose is to 
conserve the scenery and natural and 
historic objects and wild-life therein 
and to provide for the enjoyment of 
the same in such manner and by such 
means as will leave them unimpaired 
for the enjoyment of future genera- 
tions.” 

The newly created National Park 
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United States Information Service 


In Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming, 
visitors watch the punctual eruption of 
“Old Faithful,’’ the most spectacular of the 
many geysers and hot springs in the park. 


Service in 1916 inherited nearly five 
million acres of national parks and 
monuments. In the years since then 
the system has grown to comprise 
nearly twenty-two million acres, with 
twenty-eight national parks, six na- 
tional historical parks, eighty-four 
national monuments, with half a 
hundred other types of parks, mem- 
orials, and sites, with six national 
parkways and the system of national 
capital parks. 

The National Park Service has 
exercised excellent judgement in ac- 
cepting national parks and monu- 
ments which met the high ideals 
established in the legislation. As a 
matter of policy highways have been 
fitted into the landscape for reason- 
able access to the parks without pene- 
trating into the areas which are pre- 
served for their fine natural scenery. 
Accommodation for visitors is con- 
fined to comparatively small areas 
and in some cases visitors are urged to 
use accommodation outside the parks. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


Hunting is prohibited. Types of 
recreation suitable for city parks are 
banned. 

The national parks and monv- 
ments have come to mean a great 
deal more to visitors through the 
ever-developing interpretation ser- 
vice. In the scenic areas the geological 
history is explained and in the 
historic parks and monuments the 
people are introduced to the dramatic 
past which the area commemorates. 
Fascinating accounts of the lives of 
the cliff-dwellers and other pre- 
historic peoples are given to those 
who come to inspect the ruins. 

During the second world war the 
appropriations for all non-defence 
Federal agencies were cut to the bone. 
After the war very modest additions 
were included in the appropriations. 
The consequent deterioration in 
facilities for caring for the public has 
been marked, especially in view of the 
fact that fromsometwenty-five million 


Once a threat to the lives of the frontiersman, 

the Indian has become a_ peace-loving 

citizen and willingly co-operates with visitors 

to Glacier National Park who seek to photo- 
graph him. 


National Parks Service, Washington 
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annual visitors before the war the 
number has risen to twice that figure. 
The National Park Service, in the 
realization that facilities must be 
restored and expanded, adopted a 
programme called “Mission 66” 
which is designed to provide during 
the next ten years, by the year 1966, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the service, the facilities 
which will be needed by that time. 
The Department of the Interior, the 
President, and his Cabinet have 
approved the plan and it is being 
given favourable consideration by 
Congress. 

In most national parks there are 
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hotels or lodges, many with separate 
cabins, operated by concessioners, 
and public camp grounds, supplied 
with running water, sanitary facili- 
ties, cooking grates, and_ tables, 
operated by the park superintendent. 

As the population of the United 
States increases and more people live 
in crowded urban areas these national 
parks and monuments will be in- 
creasingly valued as recreational and 
cultural assets. The nation was for- 
tunate that the concept of national 
parks was formed early enough in its 
history to permit the preservation of 
unspoiled scenic, scientific, and his- 
toric areas. 


NATIONAL PARKS IN VICTORIA 


The Secretary of the Town and Country Planning Association 


of Victoria sends us this note on parks in one Australian state. 


disappointment Victoria is on 

the verge of achieving an 
effective set-up for its thirteen na- 
tional parks. The Victorian Govern- 
ment has introduced legislation for 
the establishment of a national parks 
authority under a full-time director. 
The Bill has been postponed until 
August to allow interested organiza- 
tions to forward their comments to 
the Premier. 

Under the Bill an authority will 
be set up which will consist of the 
director and representatives of these 
organizations: a society interested in 
national parks, another concerned 
with outdoor recreation, the Country 
Women’s Association, the Royal 
Automobile Club of Victoria, and 
the Victorian Government Tourist 
Bureau, together with a person 
interested in native life. 

The Bill also brings together de- 
partmenial heads concerned with 
forests, country water supply, lands 


aes YEARS of frustration and 


by R. A. GARDNER 


and other instrumentalities interested 
in the country, who will form a 
National Parks Advisory Council. 
The existing system whereby locally 
appointed committees approved by 
the Governor in Council manage the 
park areas will continue, but the 
authority will have power to revoke 
the appointment of such committees. 
It will be authorized to collect tolls 
or fees, and to receive gifts or be- 
quests, while the Government may 
make available funds appropriated 
by Parliament. 

The measure has not yet been ex- 
amined in detail by the Town and 
Country Planning Association of 
Victoria, but on the information 
available the Association is satisfied 
that a worth-while attempt has been 
made to deal with the problem. The 
Bill does not specifically carry out the 
recommendations of the Association 
as set out inits report, but it is felt that 
it at least provides a business-like 
commencement for the State parks. 
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MISSION 66 
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The vast areas of the national parks in the USA are matched by 


a vast number of visitors, and the Federal Government is responding 


to this increasing use by a programme of improvement and of 


additional personnel that promises to make the parks of even 


greater value to the nation. 


Park Service will celebrate its 
golden jubilee and to mark this 
important occasion the Service hopes 


I 1966 the American National 


to complete a ten-year programme of 
rehabilitation and improvement of 


the national park system. The details 
of this programme have recently been 
published in a report entitled ‘‘Mis- 
sion 66”’, an exciting document which 
is a challenge to every officer of the 


NPS and indeed to every citizen of 


the USA who cares about his coun- 
try’s scenic heritage. 


by JOHN FOSTER 


First news of the project was given 
in a Department of the Interior 
Information Service release on 2 
February 1956 which stated that, 
with the approval of President Eisen- 
hower, the NPS had that day 
**.. . embarked on the most compre- 
hensive and particularly rewarding 
programme of protection, improve- 
ment and development in its history”. 
At an estimated cost of nearly 800 
million dollars one wonders if it is not 
perhaps the greatest single national 
park project ever undertaken. 


The Yosemite National Park, California. 


National Parks Service, Washingtoa 
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Millions of Visitors 


The need for such a comprehensive 
scheme is not hard to find. The 
present national park system, which 
is equipped to handle about 25 
million visitors a year, was over- 
whelmed by twice that number in 
1955 and is likely to have to deal 
annually with something like 80 
million visitors by 1966. The dangers 
attendant on over-use and over- 
crowding are too well known to the 
NPS to be ignored, and it was to deal 
with this problem, among others, 
that ‘‘Mission 66” report was con- 
ceived. 

Among the most significant fea- 
tures are the statement of principles 
to be followed in future administra- 
tion and the balance and emphasis 
given to the several responsibilities 
assigned to the NPS by Congress. 
That the cultural and inspirational 
products of the national parks and 
historic areas are supplied by retain- 
ing the natural or historic scene un- 
damaged, unmodified and unim- 
paired is stressed particularly, and the 
report goes on to say: ““To change 
the character of.a park area in any 
important way destroys a part of its 
ability to yield those benefits to the 
human mind and spirit. Protection, 
then, while an absolute requirement, 
is not an end in itself, but a means to 
an end—it is requisite to the kind and 
quality of enjoyment contemplated in 
the establishment and perpetuation 
of parks by the nation. . .” 


Principles of Improvement Plans 


The first function of ‘Mission 66” 
was to lay down a number of “guide 
line” principles to ensure realization 
of this basic purpose, and all opera- 
tions undertaken within the scope of 
the programme must conform to 
these principles. They establish pre- 
servation of national park resources as 
a basic requirement underlying all 
park management and_ recognize 
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that substantial and appropriate use 
(but not over-use) of the national 
park system is the best means whereby 
their basic purpose can be realized, 
providing also the best guarantee of 
perpetuating the system. Within 
these limitations of principle the pro- 


ject seeks to achieve the following 


eight objectives by 1966: 

1. Provide additional visitor ac- 
commodation and related services 
within or near the parks through the 
greater participation of private enter- 
prise. The present overnight accom- 
modation capacity is under 26,000 
persons and it is hoped to double this 
figure. Existing facilities of all kinds 
which intrude on unique park fea- 
tures or which are located in areas 
more appropriate to day use only 
will be resited elsewhere as rapidly as 
is economically feasible. 

2. Provide additional camp sites 
(the present 12,000 will be doubled), 
parking and picnic areas, improved 
roads and trails and, where necessary, 
adequate water, power, sewerage and 
communications systems. It is sig- 
nificant that road construction plans 
are moderate and expenditure under 
this head will be mainly on the re- 
habilitation of existing roads and the 
provision of new pack animal trails 
rather than on the building of fast 
new motor roads. It is intended that 
airports shall be located outside park 
boundaries and the use of aircraft 
within the parks restricted to in- 
vestigation, protection, rescue and 
supply services. 


Increase of Field Personnel 

3. Provide equipment and services 
which will make parks and historic 
areas more meaningful and enjoy- 
able to the public. This will be 
achieved by an increase of NPS field 
personnel to about 6,250, nearly 
twice the present number, most of 
these being rangers, naturalists and 
historians whose duty it will be to 
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interpret the parks, in the fullest 
sense of the term, to visitors with 
whom they come into contact. In this 
way it is hoped to afford a greater 
protection to the parks by fostering 
active visitor co-operation through 
appreciation and understanding. 

4. Provide the operating funds (as 
opposed to capital for new construc- 
tion) and field staff required to man- 
age the parks and other areas of the 
system, protect the resources, and 
secure a high standard of mainten- 
ance of all developments. 

5. Provide adequate living quarters 
for the field staff of the NPS, for it is 
recognized that park personnel serve 
as a first line of defence against 
threats of destruction of park re- 
sources and facilities. About 1,000 
new family quarters will be required 
within the next ten years, and the 
programme also includes the re- 
placement of a further 500 existing 
sub-standard units. 

6. Acquire ownership of all lands 
within the parks and such other lands 


National Park Service, Washington 

Changing travel habits have made large hotels less in demand and there is a need for simple 

but comfortable multiple-unit type of accommodation such as this motel in the Yosemite 
National Park. 


as are necessary for protection or use; 
acquire water rights needed to ensure 
adequate supplies; and extinguish 
grazing rights and other uses which 
are repugnant to the basic principle 
of absolute scenery preservation. 

7. Institute a co-ordinated nation- 
wide recreation plan to produce a 
system of recreational development 
by each level of government, Federal, 
State, and County, each bearing its 
proper share of the expanding re- 
creational demand. As ‘‘Mission 66” 
does not propose the setting up of any 
new national parks and only en- 
visages the completion of four partly 
constructed parkways—the Blue 
Ridge, Foothills, Natchez Trace and 
George Washington Memorial Park- 
ways—it must be assumed that this 
forecasts considerable expansion of 
State and County parks and recrea- 
tion areas. 

8. Protect and preserve the wilder- 
ness areas within the national park 
system and foster their appreciation 
and enjoyment in ways that will 
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leave them unimpaired for future 
generations. Wilderness camping will 
be encouraged, but the increasing 
problems of sanitation, rubbish dis- 
posal and the grazing of pack ani- 
mals may require some regulation 
and the future provision of modest 
facilities in the back-country areas. 


Federal Expenditure on the Parks 


“Mission 66” will cost the Federal 
Government just over 786 million 
dollars in the course of the next 
decade. However, if the amount 
available for the current year under 
the present budget were provided 
annually between now and 1966 the 
total over the ten years would be 
about 458 million dollars, so that 
“Mission 66” appears to be going to 
put the cost of national parks up by 
rather more than 70 per cent during 
this period. Although the increased 
cost of the project may not therefore 


POLISH NATIONAL 


the most important form in 

which the aims of the protection 
of nature have been achieved. They 
cover certain areas where nature is 
especially varied and which are of 
exceptional scientific interest and 
attractive for their beautiful scenery. 
These are the criteria which deter- 
mine the setting up of national parks 
as well as the fact that the aims of 
protection of nature, achieved in 
them, are both scientific and social. 
The Polish national parks are 
scattered over various parts of the 
country, and present different types 
of landscape according to the par- 
ticular physiographic regions. They 
make a sort of network which, in a 


Ti Polish national parks are 
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be inordinately great its immense 
value lies in the opportunity it has 
provided for a public reappraisal of 
the fundamental principles behind 
national parks and a rational assess- 
ment of what, from a practical view- 
point, can hope to be achieved in ten 
years to meet the estimated demands 
and requirements of a nation’s ex- 
panding recreational load. 

The “Mission 66” report is a land- 
mark in national park planning, 
realistically based on a series of ex- 
haustive analyses and recommenda- 
tions of parks superintendents and 
staff in the field which have been co- 
ordinated into a nation-wide pattern 
of rehabilitation and development, 
making the best possible use of the 
resources available. As the details of 
this vast project unfold in the coming 
years they will be watched with great 
interest by national park authorities 
in many countries of the world. 


PARKS 


Very considerable areas in Poland are already set aside as national 
parks and nature reserves, and extensions of the system are intended. 


by TADEUSZ SZCZESNY 


most general way, characterizes the 
country’s natural conditions. 


Mountain Parks of the South 


In the southernmost part of Poland 
on the Czechoslovak frontier, are 
three mountain national parks, those 
of the Tatras, the Pieniny and Babia 
Gora. 

The Tatras National Park (52,800 
acres) covers the highest mountains 
in Poland, a separate group in the 
Carpathian range. Rysy, the highest 
peak on the Polish side, rises to 
2,499 m. (8,199 ft). Geologically 
the most interesting thing about the 
Tatras, whose forms are extremely 
varied, is their crystalline core, mostly 
of granite, and their sedimentary 
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Polish Cultural Institute 


Sheep grazing in the pastures of the Pieniny National Park. 


rocks, mainly limestone and dolo- 
mite. 

The forests on the slopes have, in 
certain places, kept their near- 
natural state. Nevertheless, the pat- 
tern of species and structure of most 
of these forests will have to be altered 
because of deformities caused by 
former systems of exploitation. Rare 
species of plants in the Tatras include 
Pinus cembra L. and the Alpine 
edelweiss (Leontopodium alpinum Cass.), 
while among the animals we have the 
whistler (Marmota marmota L.), the 
mountain goat (Rupicapra rupicapra L.) 
and occasionally, the bear (Ursus 
arctos L.). Alpine vegetation grows in 
the highest parts of the mountains. 

The Tatras present a harmonious 
blending of various landscape ele- 
ments. Beneath tall peaks lie beauti- 
ful mountain meadows, in spring and 
summer studded with multicoloured 
flowers. Picturesque lakes and water- 


falls are an enchanting feature, and 
the beauty of the mountains owes 
much to them. 

The Pieniny National Park (5,575 
acres) extends over a small but ex- 
tremely varied mountainous region 
of the Pieniny whose geological 
structure is very complicated; it is 
of limestone rocks, and because of its 
richly varied nature is of great interest 
to science. The differentiation of 
microclimatic conditions over a rela- 
tively small area is very great. There 
are many rare specimens of plants 
and animals. In particular, quite a 
number of endemic or surviving 
species of plants have been preserved; 
some have survived from the Tertiary. 

Among the most valuable species 
of Pieniny vegetation are: Chrysan- 
themum Zawadzki (Herb.) found only 
there; Taraxacum pieninicum Paul; 


Juniperus sabina L. etc. A surviving 


variety of the pine, Pinus silvesins 
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L., grows on the tops of the lime- 
stone rocks. Among the most in- 
teresting animals are the lynx (Lynx 
lynx L.) and the rare wildcat (Felis 
silvestris L.) and there are many rare 
species of birds and insects. 

The Pieniny landscape is ex- 
tremely picturesque. The famous 
break through the fantastically shap- 
ed cliffs of the River Dunajec lends 
a peculiar accent to its beauty. The 
winding bed of this mountain stream 
forms a unique tourist waterway. A 
trip in curiously shaped boats, of 
which tens of thousands avail them- 
selves every year, is a great tourist 
attraction. Lovely views extend from 
the Pieniny peaks, the highest of 
which is Trzy Korony (3,222 ft). 

The Babia Gora National Park 
(4,100 acres) lies in the highest part 
of the Beskidy mountain range, in 
which the peak of Babia Gora is 
5,659 ft high. Fragments ofa primeval 
forest have been preserved there, the 
remnants of a once vast Carpathian 
forest. In the highest part of the ver- 
tical tier-like disposition of the vege- 
tation Alpine elements can be found. 
The area is of great attraction to 
tourists. 


Parks in Central Uplands 


The Ojcéw National Park (3,600 
acres) lies in the uplands which 
stretch across a considerable part of 
central Poland. It includes the ex- 
tremely picturesque Pradnik or Oj- 
cowska valley, which runs through 
cliffs of jurassic limestone. Apart 
from the great variety of rocks, the 
area is remarkable for many rare 
species of animals and plants, among 
which many relics may be found. Of 
special interest are fragments of 
woods in their natural state and 
groups of xerothermic plants. The 
numerous caves are of the highest 
scientific value and, with other 
natural features, are the object of 
scientific study. 
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In the central part of the country 
lies the Swietokrzyski National Park 
(15,000 acres) which stretches over 
the main part of the Swietokrzyski 
Mountains, viz., the Lysogéry range, 
which dates from the carboniferous- 
Permian age; its highest peak, Lysica, 
being 2,004 ft. Here we have frag- 
ments of a fir and mixed fir and 
beech wood of a primeval character. 
The presence of the Polish variety of 
larch is worth noting. 


Other National Parks 


The Biatowieza National Park 
(12,700 acres) is in the Polish low- 
lands bordering on the Soviet frontier. 
It covers the best preserved central 
part of the ancient Bialowieza Forest. 
Here we have the primeval forest in 
all its wealth of flora and fauna. The 
greatest curiosity of the park and of 
the whole Bialtowieza Forest is the 
herd of its old inhabitants, the 
aurochs (Bison bonasus L.) which are 
cared for in a specially arranged pre- 
serve now holding thirty-six animals. 
Bison are being bred in other parts of 
Poland too and altogether there are 
eighty-six of them. A tarpan type of 
wild horse, formerly native, is also 
being bred there, as well as elks 
(Alces alces L.). 

These national parks have for- 
mally been set up by Governmental 
Acts. The following national parks 
are now being established: 

The Kampinos National Park, an 
area of woods and characteristic sand 
dunes near Warsaw, which once 
formed the Kampinos Forest. The 
area, valuable from the scientific 
point of view, is also excellent as 
tourist and recreational grounds. 

The Wielkopolski National Park, 
of a similar character, will include a 
characteristic fragment of post-glacial 
landscape in western Poland. The 
picturesque setting of the park, its 
woods and lakes, will not only en- 
hance its beauty but also attract 
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tourists to whom it will offer com- 
fortable means of rest. 

The other national parks projected 
will be characteristic of the coastal 
scenery. One will cover coastal sand 
dunes with the lakes of Lebsko and 
Gardno and peat-bogs. The other 
will be composed of woods of a 
natural character, growing on the 
coastal cliffs of Wolin, the only Polish 
- sea island. Another in the Karkonosze 
range, on the Czechoslovak frontier, 
will complete the number of moun- 
tain parks. 


Use and Value of the Parks 


Various scientific institutions, with 
the Polish Academy of Sciences, con- 
duct research in the national parks. 
The Academy has its own permanent 
stations in the Bialowieza and in the 
Tatras. Natural science museums are 
being organized where they do not 
already exist, for scientific and 
teaching purposes. 

The national parks fulfil yet an- 
other important function. They are 
the place of Man’s contact with 
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nature, unsullied by economic use; 
they are ideal tourist grounds for 
people to play and rest. Hostels 
within or in the neighbourhood of 
the parks provide accommodation for 
the numerous tourists. 

The land of national parks is not 
used for any economic purposes and 
each has its own administration. 
According to the specified protective 
aims, the grounds are treated as 
closed preserves, where there is no 
interference by Man, or as partial 
preserves where certain measures are 
undertaken in order to restore natural 
features deformed by former misuse. 

Besides national parks, Poland has 
several hundred nature reserves 
which serve various purposes: scienti- 
fic, teaching, etc. Moreover, certain 
wooded areas near towns are kept for 
recreational purposes. The Govern- 
ment of People’s Poland considers 
that the national parks and nature 
reserves fulfil an important task, and 
the past and future development of 
their network flows directly from this 
consideration. 


FOREST PARKS IN TURKEY 


A number of park forests are already reserved for the nation in 
Turkey, and the need for new forests and further reservations has 
produced a movement for legislation to provide them. 


made in Turkey in the preserva- 

tion of forests and their natural 
beauties during recent years. In spite 
of some legislation, the forests are not 
well protected from the damage done 
by thoughtless people. A movement 
for establishing national parks, in 
order to preserve the forests for the 
benefit and enjoyment of the nation, 
began five years ago. Uludag Forest, 
near Bursa, with some accommoda- 
tion centres, has been used as a 


§ maceint PROGRESS has been 


by FEHMI YAVUZ 


national park for the enjoyment of 
the people. But this area has never 
been protected from uncontrolled 
exploitation by men living inside the 
forest and from the damage done by 
the visitors. 


The Uludag National Park 


A Bill, prepared by an ad hoc com- 
mittee, is to be submitted to Parlia- 
ment establishing a national park in 
Uludag Forest covering some 6,500 
hectares (16,000 acres). Uludag, 
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with its beautiful scenery and other 
natural possibilities, attracts people 
from all parts of the country, who 
come there for recreation purposes 
and for winter and summer sports. 
The climatic condition of this area is 
also very suitable for treatment of 
some diseases. ‘T'wo hotels have al- 
ready been built. Camping grounds 
and sports fields are provided for the 
young people. The road between 
Bursa and Uludag, with too many 
curves, passing through the forests 
and climbing up to the mountains, is 
about 35 kilometers long. A lift or 
funicular will be constructed be- 
tween the city and park centre to 
shorten the journey. 


Resettlement of Peasants 


The Bill contains provisions for the 
resettlement of the peasants living in 
the villages near and within the park 
area. 

Exploitation of minerals and tim- 
ber resources and grazing of goats 
and other animals will be prohibited 
in the park. Hunting and the felling 
of timber will be restricted. A plan- 
ning committee, composed of the 
representatives of the governmental 
and non-governmental organizations 
concerned, will prepare a programme 
for the administration of the national 
park. An administrative staff will act 
as an agency or a branch of the 
Forestry Department of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 


Forests Already Reserved 


Several attempts have been made 
by local organizations to set up some 
more national parks in different parts 
of the country. In fact, Pos Forest on 
Toros Mountains, in the southern 
part of the country, Gamkoru Forest 
near Ankara, Aband Forest which is 
very close to Bolu, and Belgrad Forest 
are the most suitable places for bring- 
ing into the national park system. 

In addition to the national parks 
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proposed, a considerable number of 
forests used by the people for recrea- 
tional purposes are established in 
Turkey. Among these areas Belgrad 
Forest, near Istanbul, is the leading 
one. 

This area, with its great natural 
beauties and many historical places 
and old reservoirs, extends over 
13,000 acres. Lady Montagu, in one 
of her letters from Istanbul to 
England, wrote: “‘Belgrad Forest is 
one of the paradises of the world.” 
This area is also equipped with some 
facilities, such as fireplaces, kitchen 
shelters, benches, and fountains. 

Another recreational area visited 
by thousands of people every summer 
is Aband, a village located around a 
beautiful lake from which it takes its 
name. 

Camkoru and Soguksu, near An- 
kara, are other recreational places 
providing some facilities for visitors. 

Price Islands, not so far from 
Istanbul, are very convenient places 
for people who live in Istanbul. 


Reforestation and Recreation 


The Forestry Department of the 
Ministry of Agriculture has decided 
to establish new recreational areas, 
and has begun the reforestation of an 
area of about 9,400 acres called 
Fatih Orman, in Istanbul. This work 
of reforestation will require at least 
ten years. They will begin the re- 
forestation of Atatiirk and Aziziye 
areas next winter. 

A decrease in the forest areas in 
Turkey has been observed. It is a fact 
that forests do not cover more than 
13 per cent of the country. Therefore, 
the establishment of national parks in 
Turkey is one of the most important 
aspects of the forest problem. It is 
hoped that a well-organized national 
park system will stimulate a better 
understanding about the natural 
possibilities and economic resources 
of forests in the minds of the people. 
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PROTECTION OF NATURE IN BELGIUM 


Though Belgium has at present no national parks or nature reserves, 


a number of small sites have been protected in various ways 


described in this article. 


ELGIUM HAS as yet neither na- 

B tional parks nor national nature 

reserves. But this does not mean 

that nothing has been done towards 

the protection of nature, or towards 
the creation of parks and reserves. 

There are two instruments which 
the authorities can use for the pre- 
servation of sites. 

The first is classification by the 
Royal Commission for Monuments 
and Sites. This takes the form of a 
Royal Decree, decided on by the 
Council of Ministers. Its aim is to 
preserve the character and prevent 
the alteration of the site. Classification 
entails compensation to the owner for 
loss caused by the restriction of his 
property rights. The cost of this could 
be very heavy, and in consequence, 
the 150 sites classified up to the 
present are almost all very small (e.g. 
isolated trees). 

The second instrument available to 
local authorities (the State interven- 
ing only as guardian), is the plan for 
the area (Decree of 2 December 1946 
on the planning of the country). This 
provides for a whole range of 
measures for protecting suitable zones. 
But of course it only applies to com- 
munes which have been placed under 
control (some 1,600 out of 2,670). 


Protection by Ownership 

The provincial authorities, and 
some private associations, have 
bought or leased sites or parcels of 
land, which they have made into 
parks or reserves with themselves as 
guardians. Notable among these is the 


by VICTOR BURE 
(Translated by M. P.0.) 


domain of Bockrijk (heaths, woods, 
and lakes in the Campine), acquired 
by the Provincial Government of 
Limbourg. The aim here was both 
nature preservation and recreation, 
Important improvements have been 
made in the domain. Again, the 
Provincial Government of Luxem- 
bourg has become the lessee of forests 
and lakes very typical of the Ardennes 
in the territory of the Commune of 
Mirwart. 

Among private initiatives may be 
mentioned the group ‘‘Ardenne and 
Gaume’”’, which has bought or rented 
the following: 

Poilvache (50 acres)—ruins, and 
specimens of characteristic flora of 
the Meuse Valley. 

Furfooz (30 acres)—vestiges of 
ancient civilizations: anthropological 
(the Man of Furfooz) and geological 
phenomena. 

Bohan-Membre (400 acres)—typi- 
cal flora and vegetation of the steep 
slopes of the Valley of the Semois. 

The Black Rocks of Comblain-au- 
Pont (84 acres)—interesting geo- 
logical formation and flora. 

Torgny (64 acres)—classic botani- 
cal and entomological site. 

Waismes (103 acres)—specimen of 
peat moss and woods on a high 
plateau. 

Fauvillers 
grasslands. 


and Redu—natural 


National Reserves and Parks 
Except for the Forest of the 

Ardennes, Belgium is a very densely 

populated country and the land is 
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REQUIRED FOR CITY OF SAINT JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 
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both Qualifications to include training in a recognized planning course and 
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practically all taken up by agriculture 
and industry. Even more than else- 
where it is urgently necessary to pre- 
serve unspoiled areas, with the double 
object of completing the scientific 
study of the national territory (flora, 
fauna, geological studies) and of safe- 
guarding the artistic and _ touristic 
patrimony. 

The following should be protected: 
(1) rare animals and plant species; 
(2) typical associations of flora and 
fauna (coastal dunes, peat mosses) ; 
(3) natural curiosities (Le Hérou, 
Cascade de Coo, Ninglinspo, Mont 
Kemmel, etc.) 

This analysis (from which, it will 
be noted, consideration of the problem 
of recreation is absent—in our view 
a serious omission) induced the Royal 
Commission for Sites and Monu- 
ments to address, in April 1947, a 
memorial to the Ministry of Public 
Instruction, suggesting the acquisi- 
tion by the State of eight national 
nature reserves, chosen for their 
interest with regard to prehistory, 
palaeontology, geology, geography, 
botany or zoology. These reserves are 
the following: 

1. Saltmarshes of Zwijn (350 acres) : 
coastal district. 

2. Dunes of La Panne (830 acres) : 
coastal sandhills. 
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3. Marshland of Genk (515 acres): 
district of the Campine. 

4. Rocks of Champalle (93 acres): 
calcareous district. 

5. Rocks of Freyr (244 acres): 
calcareous district. 

6. Woods and greensward of Torg- 
ny-Lamorteau (405 acres): jurassic 
district. 

7. Forests of St Hubert (425 acres); 
district of the Ardennes. 

8. Hautes Fagnes (5,820 acres): 
subalpine district (peat mosses char- 
acteristic of the Ardennes). 


A New Advisory Committee 


In 1950 the Government, though it 
had budgeted for this expenditure, 
was forced by grave and urgent 
financial considerations to abandon 
the purchase. But in 1956, in view of 
threats to the Hautes Fagnes, it de- 
cided to acquire the two most im- 
portant reserves, namely the Hautes 
Fagnes and the Dunes of La Panne. 
They will be managed for the time 
being by the Administration of Works 
and Waters, and an advisory com- 
mittee is proposed, consisting of 
representatives of the administrative 
and scientific spheres, to work out the 
necessary protective measures and to 
decide to what extent these reserves 
shall be accessible to the public. 


Appreciation of Wild Nature 


Would I were throned in ether high, 

Where snows are born, and through the sky 

The white rack skurries! Would that I 
Might sit sublime 

On a hanging cliff where lone winds sigh, 

Where human finger never shewed 

The far-perched vultures’ dear abode, 


Nor goat may climb! 
—AESCHYLUS (525-456 Bc): The Suppliants. 
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TCPA National Conference 1956 


“KEY POINTS IN PLANNING” 
CONFERENCE HALL, COUNTY HALL, LONDON, SEl 


Thursday, 29 November and Friday, 30 November 1956 


The conference will be opened by the Rt Hon. Duncan Sandys, Minister 
of Housing and Local Government, and speakers will include Mrs Evelyn 
Denington, the Rt Hon. Earl of Listowel, Mr H. Myles Wright, Lord 
Chorley, Sir Patrick Abercrombie, Mr J. D. A. Newhouse, Sir Frederic 


J. Osborn, Councillor R. E. Thomas, Mr Sergei Kadleigh, Mr Desmond 


Heap, Mr W. G. Fiske, Mr Gilbert McAllister, Colonel C. A. C. Turner, 
and Mr Clough Williams Ellis. 


There will be a reception at the London County Council on the first day of 
the conference and a dinner at the House of Lords on the second day. 


Details from Town and Country Planning Association, 28 King Street, 
London, WCa2. 











TCPA DAY STUDY TOURS 


‘Health Services in Harlow New Town” 
Tuesday, 25 September 1956 


Programme includes: talk on the general development of the new town 
by Mr B. Hyde Harvey, general manager, followed by tour of industrial, 
residential, and commercial areas, and town centre and community 
facilities. 

Lunch at the New Harlequin Restaurant. 

Talk by Dr Stephen Taylor, member of the development corporation, 
and visiting Research Fellow of the Nuffield Hospitals Trust, on medical 
facilities in Harlow. 


Tour of the Group Practice Centres and Clinics, and the Industrial 
Health Centre. 


Tea, and general discussion. 
The party will travel by coach from London. Full inclusive cost 2§s. 


Applications (with cheques) to General secretary, TCPA, 28 King 
Street, WC2. 
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BOOK 


REVIEWS 














THE BRITISH CIVIL ENGINEERING 
CONTRACTING INDUSTRY: An Iilus- 
trated History. Federation of Civil En- 
gineering Contractors. London. 1956. 
£3 3°: 

This book is not a history in the 
conventional sense, but rather a 
panoramic survey of the activities of 
the contracting industry. It is illus- 
trated by magnificent photographs of 
civil engineering works past and 
present, under construction and com- 
pleted. It is a pity that source-data 
and dates have not been appended to 
these pictures as this would have 
greatly increased their historical 
value. It would also have been help- 
ful to add the dates of birth and death 
of the eminent civil engineering con- 
tractors named. But, collected to- 
gether, the text and pictures form a 
most impressive record of the many- 
sided work of the contractor, which is 
too often overlooked. 

The book traces to the industrial 
revolution the origins of the contract- 
ing industry as we know it today. 
There is a record of a “‘rise-and-fall”’ 
clause in a contract for London 
Docks in 1811; and by the middle of 
the nineteenth century the important 
features of the present-day contract- 
ing system were well established— 
monthly payments, retention money, 
guarantees and the maintenance per- 
iod. The era of the navigation canals 
produced that cheerful British char- 
acter the “‘navvy”. When the brawn 
of the navvy was directed by the 
organizing genius of eminent con- 
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tractors such as Thomas Brassey 
great things became possible. Thou- 
sands of miles of railways, new docks, 
gasworks, and all the apparatus of 
healthy living in the form of water 
supply and sewerage sprang into ex- 
istence. As this book reminds us too, 
the influence of the great British con- 
tractors spread overseas. 

The book also illustrates the re- 
markably heavy load that is being 
placed on the civil engineering con- 
tracting industry in post-war years. 
Airports have to be adapted to take 
heavy traffic unknown before the 
war. The demand for electricity is 
doubling itself every ten years, so that 
power-stations are having to be built 
at the rate of one every two months. 
The gas industry is not static, but 
expanding. National investment in in- 
dustrial buildings today is reckoned 
to be twice what it was in 1938. Old 
industries like steel are being trans- 
formed at a prodigious cost in bricks 
and concrete. In addition wholly 
new demands have appeared, as in 
the case of open-cast coal mining and 
the vast new oil-refinery programme. 
Still greater demands will inevitably 
be made by atomic energy plants, 
which are estimated to have cost £50 
millions even at this early stage. These 
facts, vividly brought out by this 
book, go far to explain some of the 
frustrations and achievements of 
post-war history. 

GEOFFREY BLOCK 


CITY OF ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA: 
Annual Report for 1954-5. 83 pp. 
This is asummary compiled by the 
town clerk of a year’s activities and 
achievements of the capital of South 
Australia, which has a population of 
about 484,000. Resembling in some 
respects English publications of a 
similar nature, the report is worthy 
perhaps of a more robust binding. 
The text is written in a direct man- 
ner without technical clichés, set in 
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The Country Code 


The National Parks Commission asks you to 


RESPECT 
THE LIFE OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 


This is one of the maxims of THE COUNTRY CODE 


The others are: 
GUARD AGAINST ALL RISK OF FIRE 
FASTEN ALL GATES 
KEEP DOGS UNDER PROPER CONTROL 
KEEP TO THE PATHS ACROSS FARM LAND 
AVOID DAMAGING FENCES, HEDGES AND WALLS 
LEAVE NO LITTER 
SAFEGUARD WATER SUPPLIES 
PROTECT WILD LIFE, WILD PLANTS AND TREES 
GO CAREFULLY ON COUNTRY ROADS 


O} 
THE COUNTRY CODE 


a booklet of 20 pages with 17 illustrations, is obtainable from 


HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


or through any tookseller 


Price 4d. By Post 6d. 
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bold type, and sub-divided into head- 
ings which are fully indexed. 

Interesting information from the 
acting city treasurer shows that a 
rate levy of 3s. 5d. in the pound pro- 
vided about 68 per cent of the total 
revenue. Percentage diagrams in 
the appendices indicate the ex- 
penditure during the year. 

The report of the city engineer 
and surveyor would have been im- 
proved by the inclusion of some 
photographs and maps. The building 
surveyor’s report shows that the past 
year, when expenditure on building 
was £3,436,408, has seen the greatest 
activity in building operations. A 
schedule of the progress of major 
building projects includes useful in- 
formation concerning their owners, 
location, use, and construction. 

The absence of a general plan of 
the city and of an introduction giving 
general data regarding commercial, 
industrial, and cultural activities 
limits the appeal of the publication to 
a comparatively narrow field of 
readers who have personal know- 
ledge of Adelaide. 

R. NICHOLAS 


BRITAIN’S IRON ORE SUPPLIES. 
Political and Economic Planning. 2s. 6d. 

Last year the British iron and steel 
industry used some 28 million tons of 
ore, of which 16 millions were pro- 
duced at home; of this home pro- 
duction, over go per cent was ob- 
tained from the Midlands mostly by 
opencast methods. The ironstone 
workings of the Midlands are thus of 
great importance to the national 
economy, but they give rise to some 
difficult planning problems because 
of the effects of opencast working on 
agriculture and the countryside. The 
methods of working employed before 
and during the war, coupled with the 
absence of planning control, resulted 
in land being left derelict. Fortu- 
nately, modern methods of extraction 
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avoid the typical “hill and dale” for. 
mation of the past, and some import. 
ant (though limited) conditions as to 
after-treatment are imposed by the 
Ironstone Areas Special Development 
Order made under the 1947 Plan. 
ning Act. 

Some problems, however, remain 
and PEP could have done a valuable 
piece of work by providing an in- 
formative analysis of these problems 
and of what is being achieved. The 
pamphlet which they have produced 
is not really adequate. It runs to four- 
teen pages of which rather more than 
five are devoted to the problems of 
land use. With such a limited space, 
the discussion must obviously be in 
fairly general terms, but even so the 
pamphlet is unnecessarily — super- 
ficial. The information on the cost of 
after-treatment is particularly in- 
adequate. Some figures are given of 
the cost oflevelling old “‘hill and dale” 
land, but levelling is only the first 
step in bringing the land back to 
productive use. For instance, it may 
also be necessary to remove stone and 
replace drainage—items which to- 
gether may cost as much as £70 an 
acre. Moreover, any assessment of the 
real cost of restoration must take 
account of the period—perhaps as 
long as ten to twelve years—of un- 
economic cultivation which may 
follow the levelling operation. These 
aspects are glossed over in the 
pamphlet. 

It would have been useful also if 
PEP had considered the respective 
roles of the producers and the local 
authorities in carrying out restora- 
tion. The old “hill and dale” lands 
are being restored principally by the 
local authorities. In the case of the 
current workings, planning control 
imposes substantial obligations on the 
producers, but there is a limit to the 
extent to which this can be done, and 
it is scarcely adequate to say that 
“planning permission already calls 
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464 
for the producer to restore or level the 
land he has worked’’. 

The reference to the ‘Mines 
(Working Facilities) Act, 1948” is 
presumably to the Town and Coun- 
try Planning (Modification of Mines 
Act) Regulations, 1948. 
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